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King says incidents at 
confrontation line aim at 
creating instability 


AMMAN (Star) - His Majesty 
King Hussein has said that a new 
situation has evolved at the con¬ 
frontation line between Jordan 
and [sracl and that this situation 
was bom out of Israeli aggres¬ 
sions aimed at creating instabili¬ 
ty at this particular time. 

Talking to reporters on Mon¬ 
day during the Kingdom's cele¬ 
brations of Arbor Day, King 
Hussein said that Jordan is in¬ 
vestigating each of these aggres¬ 
sion acts, and is trying to figure 
out their exact implicatons. 

Al-Saudi leaves Amman 
after opening ABC bank 

Amman (Star)- Chief Executive 
Officer of the Arab Banking 
Corp. (ABC), left Amman for 
Manama Tuesday after a sever¬ 
al-day visit to Jordan during 
whicn ho met with His Majesty 
King Hussein. He aliened the 
opening of the ABC bank (Jor¬ 
dan). See story P 9. 


These incidents have objec¬ 
tives that aim at more than just 
limited operations against Jor¬ 
dan, and more than one party 
could be participating in launch¬ 
ing them, the King said. 

Commenting on the project of 
the Ministry of Agriculture for 
greening the 300-kilometre route 
to Aqaba, King Hussein said that 
it was a "special moment for him 
and for every Jordanian" to be 
taking part in realising the slo¬ 
gan of "Greening Jordan by the 
Year 2000." 

King Hussein stressed the need 
for exerting continuous efforts 
towards protecting trees in Jor¬ 
dan saying that it was not diffi¬ 
cult to realise the goal of green¬ 
ing Jordan. 

"Duty calls on all of us to be 
loyal to the land which wc will 
sacrifice our souls for" and in¬ 
crease efforts for providing clean 
and green environment for the 
future generations. 



GREENING JORDAN: His Majesty King Hussein 
Monday plants a tree at Al-Jizeh near the Queen Alia 
International Airport on the occasion of Jordan s cel¬ 
ebrations of Arbor Day. This years's celebrations are 
held under the slogan of "Greening The Kingdom by 
the year 2000. 1 ' An Ambitious Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture project aims at greening the 300 kilometre route 
to Aqaba from Amman. Different departments and 
organisations are joining hands to help implement 
this project. _ 


On the record 


9 The Jordanian govern¬ 
ment has expelled a num¬ 
ber of Canadian experts 
working on the Unity dam 
on Yarmouk River for not 
complying with the techni¬ 
cal stmhirds of the pro¬ 
jects. 

• The government has tie- ! 
tided to buy a new embas¬ 
sy in Paris for the price or 
36 million French Francs. 
The owner of the building 
currently occupied by the 
embassy has meanwhile 
filed » suit ugainst the em¬ 
bassy for incurring some 
damage on the building 

• The Foreign Ministry 
has decided to close down 
a number of its embassies 
and to freeze building new 
ones in a bid to reduce 
public expenditure. Em¬ 
bassies of Iraq, Egypt and 
Yemen will oversee Jorda¬ 
nian interests in countries 
where Jordan has no dip¬ 
lomatic representation. 


Time to work...Time to relax. 




The business day, and another business trip that 
means pressure and making every minute count. 

So 1 just wont to arrive on time and in good shape, 
ready for that vital meeting. 

Royal Jordanian's new Business Cass means a 
smooth, comfortable flight with excellent service, wide seats 
and traditional Jordanian * 


-Vi*- 5, u ?!Nf: ss 

enjoy the flight - on Royal (JOS/WE® 

Jordanian's nBw Business floss. _ ,, - ,. 
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Setting new standards. 


Badran ends visit to Iraq 

Amman (Star)-Prime Minister 

Mudar Badran returned home from -W 

Baghdad Wednesday where he led ; 

Jordan's delegation to the meetings 9 *7’^* 

of the Higher Ministerial Commit- • . [! , 

tee of the Arab Co-operation >•' 

The two-day meetings resulted 

in the signing of 12 co-operation V / iv. -ig ' _L 

agreements among Ihe four men- 
ber states of the ACC. 

Earlier on Monday Mr Badran met with Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussain and conveyed U) him a message from His Majesty King 
Hussein .Tire message dealt with bilateral relations and other issues 
of mutual concern. 
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Jordan's demo cratic experiment clm * . 

'No longer an exercised 




Q : How would you describe the 
role and philosophy of the Min¬ 
istry of Information in Jordan to¬ 
day? 

A: The Ministry of Information 
is a cabinet post that is mostly 
preserved in the developing 
countries and it is not a post that 
is held in European democracies, 
where they have built their infor¬ 
mation institutions in a different 
manner. There, the press is free 
but organised, it is free within 
the law and there arc many laws 
which protect the people and 
balance the freedom of the press 
with the freedom of the individu¬ 
al without infringement on his 
human rights. 

I think if wc can reach a medi¬ 
um between the two set-ups, we 
would be safe in a country like 
Jordan where we ore moving fast 
towards liberalising our system 
and towards democratising our 
institutions. I can say that the 
perception and attitude of the 
Ministry has already changed. It 
is not a ministry of guidance but 
a ministry that would regulate 
the professions which ileal with 

information in this country. 

even the laws will be subjected 
to real modifications and will be 
reassessed in so many ways. 

With this very broad line wc 
arc going to study every depart¬ 
ment that is attached to tire Min¬ 
istry with the intention of mak¬ 
ing it more functional, more 
professional aiul more indeixm- 
denL But it is premature to say 
what the result of tire study will 
be. I can tell you dim the Minis¬ 
try is not going to he alxrii sited, 
but the nature, the job, Hie func¬ 
tion of the Ministry lias already 
changed anil 1 think it will 
change even more in the- future. 

Q\ Is there a timetable for these 
changes to take place? 

A\ 1 don't think that one can set a 
timetable at this stage. It is not 
an easy task, and you can’t 
change tilings overnight, and one 
should not cliangc them over¬ 
night. Hm what I am happy 
about in relation to this is that 
wc have, in a month’s time, 
changed tire whole jrerccplion. 


The Ministry of Information is no longer an organ for guidance, but a 
regulator of professions related to information. There can be no de¬ 
mocracy without political parties and no parties without their own 
newspapers, and while the Ministry of Information will not be abol¬ 
ished, an internal debate is going inside with Minister Ibrahim Izziddin 
making h |s voice heard. The soft-spoken former diplomat has, in the 
words of many observers, "revolutionised" Jordan's information set¬ 
up jn less than a month. But this is only the tip of the iceburg. The 
Star s Chief Editor Osama El-Sherif interviewed him this week. Fol¬ 
lowing is the full text of the interview. 


ceive some applications, but we 
haven't debated the matter on the 
government level and of course 
these decisions have to be taken 
noL on departmental but govern¬ 
mental level, but I can tell you 
that this country is seeing the or¬ 
ganisation of a political structure 
in a new manner and I think that 
we are going to witness the birth 
of poliucal parties in the future. 


. f «. • * 


Minister Izziddin: Chief editors have full 
control 


I believe licencing newspapers 
would be very much influenced 
by the birth of political parties 
because one would suppose that 
every political party would like 


— UIV TTUIIIW V «Vi J —— - 

And when I say that the editor- to have a newspaper of its own. 
in-chief is the responsible man So really one would like to have 


and he has mini editorial control 

I really mean it. One can say that 

the editors-in-chicf arc under 
heavy attacks from their col¬ 
leagues and I am rather very 
happy about it. Because it is an 
example of how things arc to¬ 
day- They have - 

to manage their 
newspapers in iif rjsnw 
the way they see * 

[jl. They know the Mini! 
better than wc minicti 
do; how to deal n,1I J l J Sl1 
with all forces in would r 
our society and with 

(they) arc good 
judges of how ____ 
dungs could 
function ..... (they know) what 
the limitations are and the laws 
governing our way whether they 
are written or not written. But it 
is their decision. We are not go- 
jug to take decisions on their be¬ 
half. 

Q: Have you begun receiving ap-. 
plications for licences to publish 
dadies or weeklies? 

A: Yes, we have started to re- 
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some sort of a package study in 
which to see how many parties 
arc going to be in this country 
and how many newspapers 
would the market allow. Only 
then I think it would be a wise 
thing for the government to have 


and reading a party paper. I sup¬ 
pose people will tend to read two 
newspapers, one that would re¬ 
flect the ideas of one's political 
affiliations and the other which 
is of course a national newspa¬ 
per. 

Q: Would the government retain 
its shares in the three indepen¬ 
dent dailies or would this also be 
pan of the above 

- package? 

A: I think we have 
already distin¬ 
guished bciween 
ownership and edi¬ 
torial control. I 
think wc can agree- 
that editorial con¬ 
trol has now 
passed actually to 
j^jgax the editors. The 

I. ownership is going 

111 S..- 10 ^ slu died by 

aal the government as 

well, but even now 
without taking fur- 
M grattg. the-r steps I think 

whelming majority 
of the members of 
lllll lllSfi the newly-elected 

boards (of direc- 
tors of the newspa* 
iHgjggl pers) are either 

- representing the 

private sector or 
have full themselves come 

from the private 
sector even if they 
represent the government's trusts 
and funds. You have members of 
the unions and the chambers of 
commerce and industries. So the 
whole structure has changed, but 
of course the issue will be stud¬ 
ied. 

0: What about the Press and 
Journalists' Association laws 

now that they will be reviewed 
by the Lower House. Have you 
prepared a draft law or how will 
you deal with the proposed 
■ - changes in these 
laws? 


. j .... A\ What I am 

"I can say that the perception and attitude ot going to do is to 
the Ministry has already changed. It is not a give teta- 
ministry of guidance but a ministry that going to be re- 
would regulate the professions which deal viewed - arid the 
with information in this country," ESEftjg 


a final decision about licencing 
newspapers. We have three na¬ 
tional dailies, two of them are 
extremely well-established and 
the third is doing well now, mid 
we hope they vyfll' be three inde¬ 
pendent national. newspapers, 
and by independent I tneari they 
have u> be clearly national in 
their approach and id giving the 
reader the choice between read¬ 
ing' an independent newspaper 


Lt IS not a give the Press 

rv that Law which ,s 

going to be re- 
ich deal viewed - arid the 

ry 11 . government has 

committed itself 
to reviewing it - 
1 to all the editors 
in order to study it and. to give 
me their recommendations. I am 
going to send every one ; the law 
with a letter asking him to re¬ 
view it arid to give me substan¬ 
tive remarks. Also I will choose 
lawyers who have: connections 
with Ihe press. So in a matter of 
two weeks I hope l wfll I bp hay¬ 
ing their reactions and frprh there 
we can start comparing with oth¬ 
er Jaws in 1 different r countries 


which have similar conditions. 
We have to have a convincing 
law that would protect the press 
and the individual as well. 

Q: Do you see the new law giv¬ 
ing journalists free access to gov¬ 
ernment documents and related 
information? 

A : I don't think we have this 
problem like in Europe or the 
United States where access to 
government documents is not 
possible until it is released peri¬ 
odically. The machinery of gov¬ 
ernment in Jordan is not very 
complicated and when we talk 
about releasing information wc 
are talking about big powers es¬ 
pecially about the complexity of 
their relations with each other. In 
Jordan I think we don't have a 
problem in releasing information 
every 30 or 40 years, in fact this 
would give us the opportunity to 
have better documentation, 
which I think needs to be done 
more professionally fur future 
generation's sake. 

Q: Do you expect to sec a clash 
between the government and the 
deputies over the budget law or 
any other issue especially if the 
government is not seen as fulfill¬ 


ing the promises it made when 
it won a vote of confidence? 

A: I would not categorise what 
had happened in the parliament 
as a clash at all. 1 would say that 
our parliament is like any other 
parliament in the world where 
the government is on one side 
and many MPs would be usually 
on another side even if they, in 
one way or another, share many 
views with the government. This 
is the nature of many democratic 
institutions. You just can't ex¬ 
pect any MP to endorse what the 
government is presenting be¬ 
cause the nature of his function 
is to demand more from the gov¬ 
ernment and sometimes be very 
critical. He (the MP) represents 
a constituency and he is elected 
to make the balance as a repre¬ 
sentative of the legislative pow¬ 
er. There are general debates 
and during any political debate 
in any parliament you will find 
differences in opinions and that's 
very healthy and very helpfiil 
because it gives the people and 
the government the pulse of the 
nation. I think it is very good to 
hear different opinions because 
you don't have to worry that 
there are undercurrents in Lhc 
country. Now you have it all in 
the open. 

The other funciion of ihe par¬ 
liament is law-making and law¬ 
making is a very professional 
tiring. I don't think you will have 
a great debate about it with the 
exception of certain laws that 
have bearing on financial mai¬ 
lers and on certain aspects of the 
society. 

As you said the government 
has given so many pledges and 
promises and I know that they 

Continued on page 16 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 

RISHA GAS POWER STATION 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF TENDER 
AVAILABILITY 
FOR 

GENERATOR TRANSFORMERS 
TENDER NO. 53/89 

Jordan Electricity Authority (JEA) announces 
the Tender Document, No. 53/89 is available for 
purchase as of 17 January 1990. 

The Tender consists of Manufacturing and sup¬ 
ply of two (2) Generator Transformers 11/132 
K.v 45 MVA. The Supplier shall provide Supervi¬ 
sion during erection and Commissioning. 

Sealed Tenders shall be submitted to the Secre¬ 
tary of JEA Tendering committee before 10.00 
a.m. Amman Time, 17 March 1990 at the JEA of¬ 
fice in Amman. 

Tender Documents are available at the address 
given below for a nonrefundable fee of JD SO 
payable to JEA for each set of the Tender Docu¬ 
ments. | 

Jordan Electricity Authority 
Jabal Amman - 7th Circle 
Post Office Box 2310 '. 

Amman, Jordan 
Telex: 21259 JEASAK 
Fax No. 818336. , ‘ 
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Question : Prime Minister Mudar 
Badran described the confidence 
session as "three difficult days", 
but observers said it (the ses¬ 
sion) was 'essential' to the suc¬ 
cess of the democratic process in 
the country. What is your com¬ 
ment on that. 

Answer. I believe that there is no 
contradiction between the lwo 
descriptions. The attack which 
some of my colleagues waged 
against the government, as if it 
was in office during the last few 
years, was extremely strong. But 
the Lolcrance and the patience 
and the reply of Prime Minister 
Mudar Badran were necessary 
(to the success of the process). 

And hud it not been for the 
Prime Minister's wish to see this 
experiment succeed (he) would 
not have put up with some of the 
speeches that attacked his per¬ 
son. 

It (the session), as you sec, was 
characterised by patience on be¬ 
half of the government due to its 
awareness that such endurance 
was necessary for the success of 
the-experiment. 

Q: The confidence session clear¬ 
ly revealed the political structure 
of the Lower House in terms of 
the effectiveness of the blocs and 
thcirpolitical affiliations. It also 
clarified die political aspirations 
of the people through the alti¬ 
tudes of their representatives. 
How would you describe the po¬ 
litical map of the Lower House 
of Parliament? 

A: I cannot say that the political 
map of the House has taken its 
final shape. There is a Muslim 
group or a Muslim bloc that suc¬ 
ceeded (in winning the elections) 
by lifting the slogan, "Islam is 
the soluuon," This is a phenome¬ 
non with clear characteristics. 
There arc other members of the 
House who are known for their 
leftist beliefs. Among those 
there is a prominent communist, 
Mr Issa Mdanat. and he said so 
himself. Also, there are represen¬ 
tatives of the Democrats (Jor¬ 
dan's Democratic Party) and the 
Popular front (the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine) 
though in small numbers. And 
there are independents trying to 
form their own blocs ana to 
draw common grounds among 
themselves. 

Q\ The House is now seeing the 
emergence of new blocs that are 
mostly aimed at balancing die 
weight of the Muslim bloc. The 
latest of these was the National 
bloc. WhaL is the role that you 
envisage for this bloc? 

A: I believe that there is room 
for more than one bloc (in die 
House). And I believe that the 
National bloc will play a recon- 
cilinlory role among the various 
bides and political tendencies. 
There are no walls among the 
blocs (In the Parliament). You 
will find that the majority of the 
deputies support the right idea 
ana the correct opinion regard¬ 
less of who proposed mem. 
There are no opponents or sup¬ 
porters or final divisions. Every¬ 
body is for the success of the ex¬ 
periment.and the pursuit of the 
troth. • 

O'. What is your definition of the 
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The parliament moves into new phase 

No more demands ! 

Now that it is moving away from the phase of making demands to that 
of offering "useful and workable solutions" for the country's numerous 
problems, the Lower House of Parliament has many urgent challenges 
to face up to.The House is now turning to the "realistic problems of 
unemployment, economic recession, foreign debts and price hikes. 

In an exclusive interview which he gave to The Star editor Ayman Al- 
Safadi, Speaker of the Lower House of Parliament Mr. Suleiman Arar 
gives his assessment of Jordan's democratic experience, and presents 
his views on its future characteristics. 


"opposition" in the House, 
and how would you de¬ 
scribe the difference in 
opinion between the gov¬ 
ernment and some mem¬ 
bers of the Parliament? 

A: The way I sec it, there 
is no opposition (in the 
House) in the real sense of 
the word. May be there are 
pre-mcditated stands 
against the government 
But I cannot refer to the 
existing blocs as opposi¬ 
tion. There are personal 
opinions that might-op¬ 
pose certain ideas or sub¬ 
jects or support them. In 
this sense, there is censor¬ 
ship and not opposition. 

S »: Political parties are in- 
espcnsiblc to a mature 
parliamentary tradition. 
When will the democratic 
process be completed by 
allowing political parties 
to exist, and will there be 
any serious efforts to¬ 
wards this end during this 
year. 

A: This is a question that 
should be addressed to the 
people. Once the national 


1 There are no walls among the blocs (in the Parliament). You will find 
that the majority of the deputies support the right idea and the correct 
opinion regardless of who proposed them." 



*7 have made a 
vow to myself... 
(to) be with eve¬ 
rybody and for 
everybody ... 
(and not to be) 
prejudiced to 
any bloc or to 
my personal 
beliefs and 
opinions." 


charter is put for plebesite, the 
door will be open for establish¬ 
ing political parties, 
what I cannot predict now, how¬ 
ever, is whether there is a seri¬ 
ous drive among the people to¬ 
wards setting up political 
parties. Even though the demo¬ 
cratic experiment says that our 
people are serious in wanting to 
form parties and in their wish to 
see these parties become effec¬ 
tive. 

Q: What is the role of the gov¬ 
ernment in this process? 

A: The government has no role. 

Q: But do you think the govern¬ 
ment will soon lift the ban on 
political parties? 

A: No, the matter, as I under¬ 
stood from the government’s 
statement and (His Majesty 
King Hussein's) Speech from the 
Throne, is dependent on the na¬ 
tional charter and the people's 
approval of it 

Q: Some deputies voiced their 
suspicion of the charter and its 
constitutionality. But His Ma¬ 
jesty King Hussein has recently 
confirmed that the charter will 
be put for voting. What is the so¬ 
lution. 

A: The solution lies in the posi¬ 
tion of the House as clarified in 


its reply to the Speech from the 
Throne. The House demanded 
that it contributes to the drafting 
of the charter and demanded that 
the charter goes through the legal 
channels, foremost among which 
is the Parliament 

Q: But there were questions 
about the constitutionality of the 
charter, "will it be above the con¬ 
stitution, under the constitution 

"This is the nature of 
the future contention.. 

It will be between 
those who offer com¬ 
plete and well- 
constructed solutions 
and those who appeal 
for public sympathy." 


or part of the constitution?" 
What is your evaluation of the 
matter? 

A: 1 am not concerned with all of 
this. It does not matter to me 
which comes out of what, the 
egg or the chicken. What matters 
to me is the charier. The clauses 
of that charter. If. they were 
good, complete, suitable, and 
easy to implement, and, if they 


realise the aspirations of our peo¬ 
ple for the emergence of political 
parties, then I believe that will be 
enough. 


Q\ The position of the Speaker of 
the House puts difficult responsi¬ 
bilities on its holder when it 
comes to running the House, and 
in being fair to the various blocs 
present in the House. How do 
you evaluate your performance 
so far? 

A: I have made a vow to myself 
and I've told the House that I will 
be with everybody and for every¬ 
body; that I will follow the law 
and order (of the House) without 
being prejudiced to any bloc or 
to my personal beliefs and opin¬ 
ions. Therefore you see me giv¬ 
ing the floor to anybody who 
asks to speak. I only interfere 
when a speaker takes more time 
than he should or when he devi¬ 
ates from the subject. 

This might be perceived by some 
observers as interference. The 
truth Is if the deputy's speech is 
to the point I do not interfere. 

At the confidence session, 1 did 
not interfere with any deputy's 
speech. I've given the floor (to 
the deputies) lit accordance with 
the lists prepared by my deputies 
who arp themselves Members of 
the House. ' 


Q\ During (lie last few weeks, I' 1 
the Muslim Woe has proved to 
lie mature and organised in its 
stands. Do you think this will re¬ 
lied on die res|H»nse of the Jor¬ 
danian public to il, and will dial 
strengthen its popularity? 

A : I believe that the. unified po¬ 
sition of die Muslim bloc, and its 
upjx’arance as one serious party 
for which one person speaks 
have given il large popularity. I 
believe tins will be appreciated 
by die Jordanian people. 

Like is the ease wiili all peoples 
of die earth, emotional speeches 
might find some people who 
would listen to them. 

Bui the Jordanian public is high¬ 
ly educated in its majority, and 
measures up to the responsibili¬ 
ties. Our people are well in¬ 
formed of the experiences of 
other peoples and arc not con¬ 
cerned with extreme positions 
which have no taste and no col¬ 
our. 

The Jordanian people demand 
from their represeniaiives t»» 
show clear positions arid clear 
policies and to offer wlmi is use- ■ 
ful for die country and what 
solves their (the people's) prob¬ 
lems. 

This is the nature of the future 
contention. It will he between 
those who offer complete ami 
well-constructed solutions ami 
those who np|ieal for public 
sympathy. 

Q\ I low do you evaluate the re¬ 
sponse of the government of 
Prime Minister Mudar Badran 
to the deputies' demands for po¬ 
litical reforms? 

A; The government has been 
ahead of us in giving everything 
that we would have demanded. 
Now we have no more demands 
as far as public freedoms, free¬ 
dom or expression, travel and 
work arc concerned. 

Now we have to turn towards the 
realistic problems; the problem 
of unemployment; how do we 
solve the problem of foreign 
debts? How do wc deal with i. 
price hikes? 

The role, of the House in this 
should not lx* that of the de¬ 
manding. Il should study (these 
problems) and offer .solutions 
that would help. 


Q\ A major topic among the Jor¬ 
danian public now is the condi- ; 
tional vote of confidence of the . 
Muslim bloc to Mr Badran. The j 
bloc said their confidence was t 
conditional on Mr Badrun's re¬ 
sponse to tiicir list of 14 de¬ 
mands. A major demand was the ' 
application of Islamic Sharia. ' • 
Can you visualise a compromise ; 
that meets this demand but still 
reconciles between that and the 
existing realities of life? . j, 

A: The government responded i ;*'■ 
by saying that it would move to- • t|; 
wards the application of Sharia. ■ 
This is something that exists in ' j; 
the constitution as the Islamic 1 r- 
Sharia is one of the sources of 
the law.Inspiring law by Sharia, V 
if a suitable solution is found, is 
something that neither Muslims ' 
nor Christians would object to. 

We have two religions in this 
country. For the Muslims, Islam 
is a. faith. Christians look at Is¬ 
lam as a tradition. 

Continued on page 6 \ 
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The ripening of the democratic process 


After the three difficult days" test, the emergence of new blocs and 
the re-distribution of political weight in the parliament are facts which 
prove that Jordan's parliamentary experiment is maturing. 


AMMAN (Star) - As specula¬ 
tions of an early cabinet reshuf¬ 
fle continue to spawn around die 
government of Mr Mudar Ba¬ 
dran, reshuffling lias already 
started within blocs in the. Jorda¬ 
nian Lower House of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Now ihi 1 . 'Three difficult days", 
are over one can safely say that 
it is time to regroup, both inside 
the government and within the 
Lower House Mix's. 

The Islamic bloc, which had 
played its cauls right and had a 
vital inlluem e on lhe final out¬ 
come- of the confidence session, 
seems lu lx* adamant on preserv¬ 
ing its political gains as the larg¬ 
est and most organised political 
group inside die L ower I lou.se of 
Parliament. 

Hours after the confidence ses¬ 
sion was concluded deliberations 


News analysis 


began among iiulcpeiulem and 
members of edict small alliances 
to form a united bloc in older to 
confront the increasing political 
weight of the Islamists. The "Na¬ 
tionalist" bloc which was joined 
by independent deputies now has 
23 members in its ranks. How 
viable will this alliance prove to 
be can only be tested during the 
coming sessions. Despite the 


fact that tiie newly-structured 
bloc is joined by outspoken dep¬ 
uties, observers question the 
strength of the alliance- especial¬ 
ly when it comes to adopting 
united stands on major political 
and economic issues. 

The three-day confidence ses¬ 
sion which ended on New Year's 
day was a rough, lough and nec¬ 
essary test for the Jordanian 
democratic process. This aging 
phase for the many unseasoned 
deputies would have been neces¬ 
sary to "bapuiisc" those with no 
parliamentary experience, what¬ 
soever and who found them¬ 
selves "representatives" of the 
people alter ihe first general 
election in 20 years was held in 
November. 

Similarly, the government 
which had acted independently 
of any sort of legislative supervi¬ 
sion for ihe last two decades was 
sure ut go through "difficult" ap¬ 
proval test by those whose main 
campaign slogan was lu make 
the government account for iLs 
deals. 

The reshuffle within the parlia¬ 
mentary blocs is thus a natural 
process in any dcniocraticnlly- 
olectcd parliament. While- the Is¬ 



lamists seem to have endured the 
difficult test to their first-time 
ever holding of a legislative 
post, others having an identity 
crisis. 

For the deaerate the show¬ 
down was also a necessary pre¬ 
view of the outcome of the dem¬ 
ocratic right which they had their 
first chance of using for more 
than 20 years. Understandably, 
Lhc culture of democracy is still 
an alien concept to many, both 
voters and deputies. What the 
people- saw in a person or on tel¬ 
evision screens, or heard on the 


radio or read in daily newspapers 
was, to say the least, strange and 
uncommon. 

Many still believe that democ¬ 
racy gives one the right to curse 
the government or sentitc politi¬ 
cal opjxmcnts and that democrat¬ 
ic practice does not go beyond 
one's free expression of opinion 
to tins. 

The reformations dull are rak¬ 
ing place inside lhc I .ower 
House rolled at this stage a 
growing sense of awareness 
ainung the deputies of the impor¬ 
tance of united political action. 

One expects to sec defections, 
formations of splinter blocs out 
of major ones and even co¬ 
ordination between leading unri 
opposing blocs in the Lower 
House soon. 

Beyond the internal tuning of 
the parliamentary apparatus, the 
people too have, matured during 
the "three difficult days" of lhc- 
vote of confidence sessions. 
Now the deputies whom they 
have elected have been tested. 
They have been heard speaking, 
seen in action and most of all 
they have had their chance to pm 
forward what they believe in. 


The final vote of confidence is 
not for the deputies only but for 
die larger constituencies outside 
the domed atrium of ihe People's 
Assembly. 

One cannot but wonder whnt 
will be Lhc outcome if in this 
country we had in sural opinion 
polls to measure the popularity 
of governments, ministers and 
even deputies. 

The mechanism of the demo¬ 
cratic process in Jordan may still 
be nascent and cumbersome for 
obvious reasons. One must note 
that in democratic, societies 
where the final judgement be¬ 
longs to the people, even the 
democratic mechanism is not im- 
immed to change and evolution. 
Perhaps the people of Jordan 
may begin lu form Lheir own 
judgements on the durability of 
the democratic machinery in the 
light of the performance of their 
elected deputies. 

The facL that the internal 
mechanism of the blocs is begin¬ 
ning to develop and. hopefully, 
mature indicates a move in this 
direction. One hojrcs that Lite 
deputies, within their blocs, will 
begin to move away from gener¬ 
al and sometimes "wishful" de¬ 
mands onto real workable pro¬ 
grammes for this country's 
numerous problems. 


Jordanians try to 
adapt to new 
political phase 


By Wafa Amr 

Spec ini u> The Slur 

AMMAN - The attitudes Jorda¬ 
nians tire holding towards Lite ad¬ 
vent of democracy in tltcir coun¬ 
try urc understandably variant. 
They range from outright suspi¬ 
cion to extreme delight at Jor¬ 
don's embarkation on this irre¬ 
versible process. 

Bui the majority ngrcc that the 
road to full democratization is 
long and full of challenges. In 
addition to this, there arc those 
who arc not worried about the 
possibility of running into mis¬ 
takes at the early stage of the 
democratization process, while 
others voice their fears at peo¬ 
ple’s lack of awareness at this 
critical stage of Jordan's history. 

"Confusion among people is 
natural at this stage," says politi¬ 
cal science professor Dr Kamel 
Abu Jaber of Jordan University, 
pis is due to the long absence 
of democracy, which is npt a pill 
to be taken at times of illness for 
temporary and fast relief of pain, 
nut rather a process of biterac- 
«°n that takes time to produce 
'Mulls," he says. 

An old shopkeeper in Amman 
says that "now we can stitrt 
breathing unpolluted air. But WO 
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arc not used to il still." The old 
man's son was jailed more titan 
one time for belonging to the 
banned Jordanian Communist 
Party. In his view, Jordanians 
had paid a price for the demo¬ 
cratic gains, pointing to tho riots 
of South Jordan In April of last 
year. 

A member of a leftist group 
(Jordan Democratic Party) says 
that despite the April riots 
"peaceful means is the title of 
inis phase of (of Jordan's histo¬ 
ry)." This, according to him, is 
evident in the easiness with 
which ordinary people are now 
responding to events taking 
place Inside the parliament. The 
mentality of many people is 
changing and for the belter, ac¬ 
cording to a foreign reporter re¬ 
siding in Jordan. 

A foreign observer says that 
what is happening now in Jbrdan 
is an example of when 
"...people's idealism outstrips 
their pragmatism." How far can 
this "idealism" proceed before it 
is confronted once again , by 

pragmatism fe y&t to be seen, : 

Bui lhc daily newspaper col¬ 
umnist Mr Mo'n^sAIFazap^- 
CoivM.UiW Issuo Ho 

argues that pobplecan't imposes 

"popular. goveritment ;. at. 



Dr Kamel Abu Jaber 

stage because of the fragility of 
the democratization process. He 
says that democracy would be 
"better maintained by a prime 
minister like Mr Mudar Ba¬ 
dran." In his own view people 
would demand less of the 
present government than of a 
prime minister affiliated with !a 
political party. Thus, Razaz 
says, "democratic achievements 
would be taken one step at a 
time. h ' 


Other;, observers see 
growth of whit they 


the 
. call 

■people's power" in Jordan as a 
• new factor on the political are¬ 
na. Added to this, says one ob¬ 
server, "there is a wide confi¬ 
dence - gap, . between the 
..government and the people that 
should be bridged. And that; he 
^ays, lakes time,, ... /■. 

Economist and . political ob- 
. seri/er Mtoen Saket, says f the 
i : best way. to end the 'conftdericp- 
crisis - 6nd : .ntaltejf#® ^ that-the 


Mo’ness Razaz 

create "institutionalised democ¬ 
racy". 

This could only come through 
democratic institutions. Accord¬ 
ing to Saket, the responsibility of 
safeguarding the democratic 
gains rests with ■ the political 
forces such as the existing 
"political parties." 

In his view, i( is up to the po¬ 
litical parties to adapt to the lat¬ 
est reforms and changes that had 
taken place in Jprdan. Saket be¬ 
lieves that such parties have to 
put forward thpir 1 programmes 
"in ; order to increase people's ' 
awareness to,die changes that are 
taking place" X 

Many of those interviewed by : 
this reporter agre^} that, whether 
they am . recognised by the gov-' 
enjtaent or not "political parties 
do exist and have affected socie¬ 
ty to! various ways/': / 

Biit sided they were compelled 
ip work underground,. \i\ is im- 


Afazxn At Saket 

portant that they (the parties) 
work publicly and allow the peo¬ 
ple to study their programmes. 
Aqd it is expected that these par¬ 
ties will be "extremist" in the be¬ 
ginning. 

Some of these parties could 
lean to the far left or (he far 
right, and this, according to Dr 
Abu Jaber, is natural. 

."The situation might! look like 
a pendulum. It swings to the. ex¬ 
treme left, or right, but then its 
rests in (he middle, 11 says Abu Ja¬ 
ber. Whatever observers ' ibay ■ 
diner on, they certainly agfpe pn 
pne thing; ■ ' . V . 

. This "golden age" of democra¬ 
cy in Jordan offers the citizens a 
■rare opportunity to face the' real : 
Issues. "The role of political par- ■ 
ties is to educate themselves 1 and 
the people while parliament , 
serves to educate people in their 
public affairs" Dr Abu.Jaber 
says. .. 
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No more demands! 

Continued from page 4 


There will be no problems if the 
government derives some of the 
laws from the Sharia, the reason 
being that our Christian brethren 
do not have answers to all legal 
issues in their religion. A good 
example of that is the inheritance 
law which is inspired by Sharia 
(and followed by Muslims and 
Christians alike). I don't think 
there is a contradiction in that. 

I believe chat ordinary people 
understand the application of 
Sharia as prohibiting alcohol 
from restaurants etc. I think eve¬ 
rybody is mature enough to set¬ 
tle for allowing only non- 
Muslims to trade in alcohol. 

Q : The democratic changes and 
the re-activation of (lie Parlia¬ 
ment have definitely reflected on 
the press. Do you think the 
press has reached the level ex¬ 
pected of it ,and if it didn't, what 
arc the reasons for that? 

A : I don't think there is a prob¬ 
lem of freedom or climate. If 
there is any lagging behind it is 
in the technical standards. But 
this will all be belter and clearer 
in the future and through prac¬ 
tice. 

Q\ It is said that some neigh¬ 
bouring Arab countries are ap¬ 
prehensive to (he Jordanian dem¬ 
ocratic experiment due to their 
fear of being affected by it. What 
is the extent of these effects, and 
when, in your opinion ,will they 
start to appear? 

A: Wc should not be concerned 
with these matters. We should 
not view things in spiteful man¬ 
ner - this angers this and this 
pleases that. We are practicing 
democracy inside our country 
and for our country. We are not 
interfering in anybody else's af¬ 


fairs and I don't think any Arab 
country will be disturbed if we 
govern ourselves (efficiently). 
Our goal is to effectively watch 
our expenditure and the policy 
of the country. 

This is an issue that relates to us 
only and I don't feel that any 
Arab country is against that, (de¬ 
mocracy in Jordan). Maybe 
some people make their own as¬ 
sumptions of being with or 
against (others). 

We don't mean to be with or 
against (anybody) in our experi¬ 
ment We practice it (democra¬ 
cy) for our own internal needs. 
Definitely, if the experiment 
works and the country progress¬ 
es without any setbacks,I think 
our brethren who do not practice 
it (democracy) or arc reluctant to 
introduce it will follow suit But 
its failure will give a proof to 
those who say that there is no 
use for democracy .and they will 
continue with their attitudes. 

Q: The democratic process was 
bom out of a difficult period in 
Jordan's history; economic hard- 
ships, recessions, unemploy¬ 
ment etc. How had these com¬ 
position affect the lower house, 
and in what way did it inspire 
public opinion. 

A; I believe that the people 
elected those whom they be¬ 
lieved were capable of fighting 
corruption. They did not uy to 
vote for those (who were) quali¬ 
fied. Many of those elected are 
qualified and decent. But the 
mood of the people was to vote 
for those who were capable of 
censoring and making the cor¬ 
rupt accountable. (They elected 
those) who were with spotless 
records. 


' The Arabs are the enemy' 

Former US envoy James Akins calls upon Arab diplomacy to counter 
the new slogan the Jewish lobbies are circulating in the wake of new 
world changes, which in his view could well be 
in favour of Arab causes. 


AMMAN (Star) - Former US 
ambassador James Akins did not 
predict the Intifada when he vis¬ 
ited the region in November 
1987, but neither did the rest of 
the world. But as he kept close 
to regional developments and be¬ 
came an outspoken pro-Arab 
American during the last decade, 
he found out that a whole gener¬ 
ation of Palestinian youth was 
becoming radicalised even when 
"Palestinian leaders were deny¬ 
ing iL" 

After more than two years 
since its outbreak in December 
1987, Mr Akins secs the Intifa¬ 
da as accomplishing little of 
what it was bent on achieving; 
mainly an independent Palestini¬ 
an state. The reason for this, he 
says, is that while the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO) 
"made ail the necessary conces¬ 
sions," Israel on the other hand 
made little or none. 

Mr Akins, who was in Amman 
on a private visit of the region 
last week, told The Star that it 
was not correct to call the cur¬ 
rent drive for peace a process. 
’The process hasn't started yeL It 
is an exaggeration to call it a 
process. What we have now are 
preliminary skirmishes," he says. 

The former envoy to Saudi 
Arabia says (hat it is Israel that 
should bear the blame for the de¬ 
lay in launching the peace pro¬ 
cess. "Israel has no right in nam¬ 
ing the members of the 
Palestinian delegation and the 
Palestinians are rightful in ex¬ 
pecting concessions from Israel." 
he says. 

Mr Akins believes that even 


though the US-PLO dialogue 
might not have achieved a lot un¬ 
til now, it should be continued. 
He points to the validity of King 
Hussein’s past remarks that die 
US can no longer play the role of 
a neutral mediator, because in 
Mr Akins words the "United 
Stales is part of the Israeli team." 

All the same, Mr Akins says 
that the hope for achieving 
peace in the Middle East during 
the Bush-Baker administration is 
higher than it was under the Rea- 
gan-Shultz team. 

Mr Akins says that the PLO 
had come a long way, starting 
with the Stockholm declarations. 
American-Palestinian dialogue 
would not have started had it not 
been for the PLO concessions. 


Ambassador James Akins 

But just as there arc many in Is¬ 
rael who would like to see the 
peace process siartcd, there are 
those in Israel and the United 
States who "would like to see Mr 
Arafat replaced by a hardliner 
because this would relieve Israel 
from any pressures" and allow it 
to continue its absorption of the 
occupied territory. 

A Middle East expert who now 
works as a political and econom¬ 
ic analyst of the region for 
"private clients" from his office 
in Washington DC where lie 
lives, Mr Akins says that Mr 
James Baker's latest statements 
on washing his hands completely 
from the Middle East issue 
should be taken seriously. "Mr 
Baker is frustrated and would 
•like to encourage both parties to 
the conflict to gel out of the 
present stalemate," he says. "I 
only wish Baker put the blame 
on the Israelis because the PLO 
made all the concessions, yet lie 
blamed both sides which is not 
right." 

Changes in Eastern Europe and 
inside the Soviet Union should 
not, Mr Aiken's believes, worry 
the Arabs about losing the sup¬ 
port of these states. The restora¬ 
tion of diplomatic ties between 
East Europe and Israel would not 
necessarily put these countries 
against Arab causes. On the con¬ 
trary, Mr Akins says; "an inde¬ 
pendent Poland or Hungary 
would be more supportive of 
freedom causes. 1 1 don't ihink a 
country which is no longer a sat¬ 
ellite will support a country 
which occupies other people's 
land. 

World changes would also af¬ 
fect the US rationale vis-a-vis Is¬ 
rael. Until recently the United 
Slates justified its absolute moral 
and financial support of Israel on 
the grounds of Israel being its 
Strategic ally, securing the oil 
flow .arid facing communist 
threats iri the region," This, "ac¬ 


cording to Mr Akins” is chang¬ 
ing since the US has decided to 
cm its defence budget ami the 
Soviet "threat" is no longer a vi¬ 
able excuse-. "Israel is no longer 
our strategic asset." 

In the words of Mr Akins "the 
US will he cutting its defence 
aid to Israel in the coming two 
years." 

As the Israelis realise this im¬ 
portant development they are be¬ 
ginning to lake action. "T he Ar¬ 
abs arc the enemy" is the new 
slogan being circulated by Jew¬ 
ish lobbies in the United Suites. 
"This is a task for Arab diploma¬ 
cy," says Mr Akins. "To counter 
this claim the Arabs must ex¬ 
plain to die Americans that it is 
Israel which occupies Arab lands 
and is a source of instability in 
the region." 

During die last 10 years Mr 
Akins had seen a jKisiiive 
change in American public opin¬ 
ion towards Arab causes. Israel's 
image, he says, is no longer wIkil 
it used to be. The change began 
after Israel's invasion of Leba¬ 
non in 1982, with US backing, 
with the intention of annexing 
Southern Lebanon. The mission 
failed because of Palestinian and 
Lebanese resistance. The second 
factor, believes Mr Akins, was 
the eruption of the Intifada. 
"Both incidents have had a thun¬ 
derous effect on the American 
public opinion." 

While the Arabs slill believe 
that the Jewish lobby carries 
considerable clout in the United 
Slates, Mr Akins has other 
views. 'The Jews arc rich and in¬ 
fluential and they arc organised, 
but they arc also divided.'* Most 
American Jews realise "that for 
Israel to pros|>er it must reach 
peace with the Arabs." 

Mr Akins mentions three cases 
which prove that the Jewish lob¬ 
by cannot, by itself, bring the 
downfall of a public official. The 
first concerns Sen Findley who 
lost his seal in the 1982 elec¬ 
tions, but not because of the 
Jewish lobby but rather Ireeausc 
of tiic viud demographic changes 
that occurred within his own 
constituency. Tiic second is Sen. 
Perccy, who "instead of standing 
up and saying dial he was run¬ 
ning for US congress and not the 
Knesset and that America’s na¬ 
tional interest takes precedence 
over Israel's," yielded to pres¬ 
sure. The third is Sen. Chaffee 
who did not yield to pressure 
and won the elections despite the 
lobby's opposition. 

Whatever people think, Mr 
Shamir could still be tiic man 
who could, after all, make con¬ 
cessions. "He is a moderate com¬ 
pared to radicals like Mcir Ka- 
hano, L-evingcr und even 
Sharon," says Mr Akins. But the 
Arabs must move from relying 
on words and denunciations into 
concerted action. 

The Jewish lobby is rich and 
generous. The Arabs and Arab- 
Amcricans arc less influential 
and less generous. The Israelis 
arc changing their tactics to deal 
.with new realities and tiic Arabs 
must do so soon arid make use of 
the global changes that tifti tak¬ 
ing place arounq them; he says. ., 
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Art movement 



Old problems still mar the picture 


By Meg Abu Hanuhui 

SpLVi.il U> lllL* Sl.lf 

AMMAN - Over tiic lust dccnilc, 
the art movement in Jordan has 
-•hanged in many subtle- ways. 
Back in the late- 1970s, and early 
* 980 'n, an exhibition* in tiic cap¬ 
ital were a chaotic mishmash, a 
mixture ol every perceivable 
style and influence, or good, bad 
mid iiiililfi'ivni work. 

;hows weic by new and young 
ui lists, usually graduates of tiic 
then still-youthful Center for 
Music and Fine Arts (CMFA) in 
Slmicisani. 

A fe w, a very few, were of the 
work of the older established art¬ 
ists like Mohanna Durra and Ah¬ 
mad Nawash, who had spawned 
the art movement of Jordan back 
in the 1950‘s. 

Almost invariably, these exhi¬ 
bitions were field in tiic halls of 
foreign cultural centres, in ho¬ 
tels' lobbies, or in the tiny rooms 
of flic Ministry of Culture and 
Artists Union, fAU), both of 
which have long since moved. 

Openings were generally small 
affaires attended mostly by other 
artists and a small hard cure of 
art enthusiasts. Once opened, ex¬ 
hibitions were rarely visited by 
members of the. public who gen¬ 
erally considered art lo be a rath¬ 
er irrelevant pastime of little ac¬ 
count. 

The early 1980's also saw 
many visiting exhibitions from 
abroad. Although some were 
brought in with genuinely good 
intentions of allowing the Jorda¬ 
nian public a greater exjmsure lo 
Western modern arts move¬ 
ments, others were an attempt lo 
exploit a previously untapped 
market. An example of these- lat¬ 
ter exhibitions was the rash of 
exhibitions of often overpriced 
paintings and prims by 19th ccn- 
ttny "Orientalists." This was, as 
Noha Batshon, owner of 'Hie 
Uni lory at the Jordan Inter- 
Continental Hotel, says "a nega¬ 
tive ex|XTience that led to posi¬ 
tive- results. Since then, there has 
ken an i nereased awareness. 
People started to look around 
closer to home, to sec what their 
own artists were doing." 

Increased u ware ness 

This increase of awareness in 
the Jordanian public towards lo¬ 
cal art is in fact the key note of 
ihc eighties. There is no one rea¬ 
son why this came about but cer¬ 
tainly several factors contributed 
towards this same end result. 
One of these was the establish¬ 
ment in 1979 of tiic Royal Soci¬ 
ety for Fine Arts (RSFA) which 
in the following year founded 
tiic Jordan National Gallery. 
UNG). 

The JNG provided bssentioUy 
for the first time an exhibition 
space that was a serious alterna¬ 
tive io the halls of the foreign 
cultural centres, and where a per¬ 
manent collection of works .by', 
artists in other Arab and Islamic 
countries, can be seen by the r 
general public. 
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The public could go any time 
io see what both local and other 
artists wore producing. 

Works from the- permanent 
collection, which has grownfrom 
the original 70 works of art to 
more than 1,000. have been ex¬ 
hibited nil around Jordan - in 
Wadi' Musa, Karak, Shobak, Ir- 
bui, Mad aba - as well as abroad. 
The interest these exhibitions 
stimulated had a profound and 
lasting effect on at least some of 
the many people who saw them, 
and one of their tangible results 
w;is the increase in the number 
of people, particularly school 
children, who now visit the JNG 
on regular basis. 

Another exhibition which had 
a deep impact on the Jordanian 
public was the huge exhibition 
held by Her Royal Highness 
Princess Fahrclnissa Zcid and 
her students. Presenting an alter¬ 
native to die- traditional, and 
more classical approach lo paint¬ 
ing, this exhibition generated 
lively discussions and interest 
that touched people from all 
walks of life. The continued ac¬ 
tivity of the Princess and her stu¬ 
dents has, over the decade, been 
a major factor in increasing gen¬ 
eral awareness of local art. 

The opening of a Fine Arts 
Department at Yarmouk Univer¬ 
sity also gave local art a much 
needed push, seriousness and air 
of respectability. Over the last 
few years, the Department has 
graduated a handful of young 
artists with potential, and per¬ 
haps just as importantly, a num¬ 
ber of itri teachers. At the same 
time, it provided another centre 
for art outside Amman. 

Perhaps one of the most inter¬ 
esting results of this gradually 
increasing awareness of local art 
was the evolution of local art 
collectors. In tiic past, few peo¬ 
ple actually bought local art 
works, but as the eighties pro¬ 
gressed young middle class cou¬ 
ples suddenly awoke to the pres¬ 
ence of local art and started 
filling the empty walls in their 
new villas with figurative paint¬ 
ings. As local artist, Ammar 
Khammash noted, even people 
in tiic poorer areas arc becoming 
more discerning and are now 
hanging the mass produced Da¬ 
vid Robert prims on their walls. 

Towards the end of the decade, 
the shift away from exhibiting in 
cultural centres and hotel lobbies 
to olher spaces has almost been 
complete. Now most artists 
show their work at local galler¬ 
ies. But apart from the Abdul 
Hamccd Shoman Gallery and the 
JNG, these generally tend to be 
small or awkward. After moving 
from the Villa Rosa in Shmeisa- 
ni to the First Circle, the Alia, 
Art Gallery has never regained 
the importance and prestige it 
once commanded. 

' it is due. to (he stringent selec¬ 
tion of some of these loedl gal¬ 
leries, notably the JNG,.the Ab- 
dul Kamecd Shoman Gallery 
and thd Al - WnsiW Gallery, that 
■the standard of art exhibited m 

the'capital significantly ri?ep 
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"End of a Work Day " by Janset Shaml, an advocate of Princess Fahrelnlssa Zeld school 
which has had deep impact on art in Jordan. 
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The 1980s also saw many visiting exhibitions that sometimes aimed at exploiting the market. 


over the last few years. But 
many feel there is still too much 
inferior work being exhibited 
which brings the overall stan¬ 
dard down. 

Much to be achieved 

By the end of the decade and 
despite the general increase in 
awareness, Jordanian artists still 
face the same problems (hey en¬ 
countered at the beginning of the 
eighties. • 

...."Artists here aie under the 
’ stress of social traditions,” says 
Aziz Amount, assistant professor 
in the Department of Fine Arts at 
. Yarmouk University. "Even edu¬ 
cated Jordanians still believe in 
realistic art and that iSj Very re- 
sfriGling for the artists*" he says,: 

; : AmmOura' believes that if ah 
/ artist ."does produce" something > 
different somelliing ■ i rji'ore l ab,- ■ 


straci, he or she would need a 
great deal of courage to show the 
work. It is very hard for the artist 
to break away from accepted 
trends and hence the lack of new 
ideas in tocal art. 

"Many of my students come 
from families who disapprove of 
their children specialising in 
painting and the student is thus 
unable to work at home. This is 
very limiting 1 !. - He says that 
tnfcrc is still a big gap. in Jordan 
between the developing . artist 
and society and only increased 
activity by local artists and moire 
exhibitions will break this gap. 

Princess Wijdan, president of 
the (RSFA) feels even . more 
strongly that there is slill much 
to be achieved. "I consider the 
last decade as one in whiqh we 
(the artists) have asserted our-: 
pelves but only in a supe rfi cial 
way - the basic problems are still 


there. Nobody has even tried to 
tackle them." 

Princess Wijdan believes Jor¬ 
danian artists- have two mqjor 
problems. The first is the inabili¬ 
ty of local artists to work togeth¬ 
er, which resulted in their failure 
to develop a coherent artists un¬ 
ion. 

Unlike oilier unions, like those 
of the writers and musicians, the 
(AU) has remained small and in¬ 
effective. 

- Out of this arises the artists' 
second major problem: They are 
neither taken seriously nor are 
they properly recognised in offi¬ 
cial circles. 

"We have to have a strong art¬ 
ists union, wc have lo have a 
voice," says Princess Wijcjan. 
Only then can the artists qualify 
for government benefits as a un¬ 
ion andwlthout' having lovwork 
in other professions, she says] 1 
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An artist of the human sou 


The renowned Egyptian 
architect and teacher 
Hassan Fathy, who died 
in Cairo recently, leaves 
behind thousands of ad¬ 
mirers and some loyal fol¬ 
lowers of his style in the 
East and West. 

By Fuad M. Fikry 

Special to the Star 

CAIRO - Hassan Fathy, who 
died in Cairo in November at the 
age of 89, was universally ac¬ 
claimed as the champion of in¬ 
digenous building. But that is 
more often misunderstood by 
architects and public alike. 

What is indigenous building 
about? Is it only about building 
with mud and bricks instead of 
concrete, which is assumed to be 
an imported form of construction 
material in most developing 
countries, or is it about deeper 
meanings in the environment wc 
build around ourselves? 

Fathy represented and was 
eventually universally h ailed for 
his courage to demand a mean¬ 
ingful environment. The master 
craftsman died shortly after an 
architectural event that did much 
to publicise his ideas and work - 
the fourth cycle of the Aga Khan 
Award for Architecture which 
was held in Cairo. 

Two Spanish architects. Guil- 


leimo Malucnda and Felipe 
Pich-Aguilera, in an article in 
the forthcoming issue of the ar¬ 
chitectural magazine Mintar, 
paid tribute to Fathy's contribu¬ 
tion to world architecture. The 
two offered a personal interpre¬ 
tation of the relevance of Fathy's 
ideas not just for developing so¬ 
cieties but those of the industrial 
world. 

In his lifetime, Fathy was a 
controversial figure and indepen¬ 
dent experts believe that it 
would be wrong to suggest that 
he won the decisive battle 
against the onset of concrete fo¬ 
rests in Cairo or other cities in 
the Islamic world. He won 
smaller battles, and respect 
worldwide, and perhaps pricked 
a conscience here and a con¬ 
science there, but on the whole 
Fathy was unable to stem the 
tide of indiscriminate modernisa¬ 
tion in his immediate environ¬ 
ment, Egypt. 

As pointed out by the two 
Spanish architects, the need for 
good architecture remains just as 
great in the West, where "people 
have lost a sense of tradition," as 
in the developing world. This 
seems to be the reason behind 
the active parlicipaton of Prince 
Charles, the heir to the British 
throne, in the architectural de¬ 
bate in that country. 

In his book, 'A Vision of Brit¬ 
ain,' published earlier in 1989, 
Prince Charles noted that Fathy 


had "to put up with persistent 
vitriolic criticism and denigra¬ 
tion by the modernist architectu¬ 
ral establishment because he 
continued to espouse the cause 
of traditional Islamic architec¬ 
ture." The prince noted that Fa¬ 
thy was "dismissed as a romantic 
and out of touch with modem re¬ 
ality.” A similar charge has often 
been levelled at Charles himself 
by his detractors, architects com¬ 
mitted to modem rather than tra¬ 
ditional architecture. 

The Egyptian master's ideas 
and work were internationally 
recognised when the Aga Khan 
created a special Chairman's 
Award to honour him in 1980. In 
subsequent years Fathy attracted 
disciples amongst a cross- 
section of the profession, from 
senior architects to aspiring 
young beginners in the Islamic 
world. 

Ismail Scrageldin, author of a 
recently published book, "Space 
for Freedom," observed that Fa¬ 
thy's undeviating dedication to 
his vision "that many had brand¬ 
ed as overly romantic," was but¬ 
tressed by deep beliefs in con¬ 
cepts that are so widely accepted 
that their revolutionary character 
is frequently forgotten. 

"Ideas, such as the importance 
of learning from vernacular ar¬ 
chitecture, using local materials, 
self-help, and architecture for the 
poor, arc not accepted as con¬ 
ventional wisdom. The unpopu- 
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Hassan Fathy -A quest for a meaningful environment 


larity of those views among the 
international architectural estab¬ 
lishment at the time he presented 
them in the 1940s, should not be 
forgotten.” 

In his own writings, particular¬ 
ly "Architecture and Communi¬ 
ty," Fathy emphasised "the musi- 
caliiy" and the spiritual act of 
building. "If the building, the 
room, space I surround myself 
with is proportioned harmoni¬ 


ously, it is imiisiciil," he wrote. 

Although Fulhy never estab¬ 
lished :m archiuvuiral practice in 
the modern sense, he designed 
and built extensively limit 1937 
onward. Ilis buildings include 
hotels, houses, villages and 
farms in Egypt and other coun¬ 
tries in the Arab world, plus 
some design projects as far apart 
as the United States ;uul Paki¬ 
stan. 
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AMMAN - Entering Jamal Ba- 
dran’s house is like leaping into a 
world of oriental dreams. A huge 
tabic dominates his tiny apart¬ 
ment and on it are his glass and 
leather creations: Hebron glass 
decorated with gold and silver 
Arabic script in the shape of 
plates, and vases of various sizes 
are on display. 

All his lights are encased in 
lamp shades decorated with Is¬ 
lamic designs and once switched 
on they illuminate the calligra¬ 
phy and the exotic blue with 
which the works are coloured. 

But this impressive world of 
Badran's is not the outcome of 
two or three years of work. It is a 
world that took him a life time 
of hard work lo create. 

Having graduated from the 
college of Applied Arts in Cairo, 
and from the Central School of 
Arts and crofts in London, the 
80-year-old Badran continues lo 
work laboriously coming up 
with new ideas every now and 
then. 

Most of his drawings are done 
on rectangular Bristol paper, and 
appear in the form of Islamic 
calligraphy. Designs of various 
shaiies and colours arc made 
with black ink for outer boundar¬ 
ies while watercolour fills the re¬ 
maining spaces. 

T first trace my designs on car¬ 
bon sheets so os to avoid mis¬ 
takes in the actualized work, 1 ex¬ 
plains Badran. He says that the 
writing is a combination of Kuf- 
ic and Naskhi styles. The for¬ 
mer is. characterized by elongat¬ 
ed horizontal strokes and a 
rectangular look , and it differs 
from the latter's freehand letter¬ 
ing. 

.This writing reappears on the 
8THBSTAR 


A world, of Oriental dreams 

Jamal Badran is a Jordanian artist well known for decorating the Uni¬ 
versity of Jordan Mosque, and drawing the reconstruction plans of 
Saladdin Minber in Jerusalem when it was burnt down by Israeli set¬ 
tlers. Hind-Lara Mango visits the 80-year-old artist and writes about 

his work and talents. 



Jamal Badran: A life-long dedication to Islamic art 


works which are made of Heb¬ 
ron glass. The artist uses vers¬ 
es from the Holy Qur'an, poems, 
and proverbs. 

Describing his style of work, 
he says that he first looks at the 
glass and studies its space and 
potential. n I first paint the words 
in bronze then I glaze them with 


a glue. After half an hour, I ap¬ 
ply gold leaf (thin strips of gold 
sheets ) onto the letters. So, if 
the gold is worn out with time, 
the bronze will appear giving the 
letters an antiquated look." ■' , 
Badran outlines the letters with 
• silver, defining shapes. Red 
lines in the form of Roman de- 
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signes are sometimes painted on 
top of the silver. The colours 
themselves have symbolic val¬ 
ues: blue is related to God's mer¬ 
cy . This phenomenon is attribut¬ 
ed to a verse'.which states: "My 
mefcy embrace* all things...” 
Mercy is symbolized by the blue 
sky and sea. • Gold represents 




Mu* sun uml spirit. 

Badran's lamp slunk* rarely 
contain any gold. Tin* reason 
being that they are usually illu¬ 
minated from within by vleetrie 
light. 

Tile material used lin these 
.shades resembles leather in that 
it gives the impiession of a thick 
texture. Most of the time china 
ink outlines the jumping gazels 
and Iloweis. The shapes are 
then coloured with watercolour 
and eoaled with varnish. Olive 
wood stands eany such crea¬ 
tions, and they are also curved 
out by the artist. 

The artist uses his carving tool 
as a writer docs his |ien. The 
stand is in the shape, of smooth 
urns ami vases. On them intri¬ 
cate flowers and similar forms 
are seen. 

Arabesque serves as the Ixtck- 
ground for Holy Qur'anie script 
which is used in most of his 
works thus udding nn elusive 
and significant air to the work. 
This is seen profusely in his 
books us he paints the outer 
sides of the paper in gold leaf. 

Employing special gold leaf 
nibs, he cuts out the shapes of 
leaves and flowers. The book's 
outer cover is not forgotten; the 
leather is welted allowing the 
artist to emboss patterns on it 
with vegetable dye. 

This artist makes use of all 
materials which do not have to 
be costly. Condensed milk tops 1 
are drawn upon and utilized in 
some way. Badran proudly dis*- 
closes that "my latest work is of 
a villa window (1.20 cm x 100 
cm )ln 'Abdoun. U embodies my 
usual Islamic motifs painted on. 
glass.” •!: 
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The 1990 budget 

The IMF might not like it, but its all we've got! 


AMMAN CHtc Star) - The 
biggest challenge for Jordan dur¬ 
ing the present decade will be its 
economic reform plan, mainly 
paying off most of its foreign 
debts, increasing its . hard- 
currency reserves and getting rid 
of its budget deficit. Economists 
agree that a good first step 
would be to restrain public and 
private sectors’ spending while 
encouraging national savings 
and export invesunents. And 
while not many observers see 
the 1990 fiscal budget as meet¬ 
ing the performance measures 
set out by the International Mon¬ 
etary Fund (IMF) there is gener¬ 
al agreement that Jordan's own 
measuring criteria could well be 
based on Yl its strong will and de¬ 
termination." 

Last week the Finance Minis¬ 
ter Mr Basel Joiirdunch told Jor¬ 
danian deputies about the coun¬ 
try's targets within the Economic 
Adjustment Programme as 
agreed with the IMF. I le present¬ 
ed these targets in order to 
"justify" the bases on which the 
1990 budget was planned. 

The minister's budget speech 


defined six major requirements 
imposed by the IMF on the 
country’s financial and monetary 
systems. Briefly, the six objec¬ 
tives call for restraining con¬ 
sumption, both public and pri¬ 
vate; increasing savings and 
invesunents; achieving moderate 
economic growth rates; increas¬ 
ing local revenues and decreas¬ 
ing expenditures; increasing na¬ 
tional exports and restructuring 
national credit. 

As a medium-term pro¬ 
gramme, the- Economic Adjust¬ 
ment Programme could well take 
Jordan through its toughest years 
until mid-1993. Economic tar¬ 
gets for 1993 reflect the follow¬ 
ing aspirations (as a per cent of 
the GDP): Real growth rate 4 per 
cent; - local revenues 36 per cent 
and government expenditures 46 
per cent; national exports will go 
up to IB per cent annually and 
trade balance deficit 30 per cent; 
inflation rate 7 per cent; con¬ 
sumption 90 per ccni and nation¬ 
al savings 8 per cent; gross in¬ 
vestments T) per cent (private 
sector 16 per cent and govern¬ 
ment 11 per cent); balance- of 


Syrian Minister in Amman this month 

Amman (Star)—Syrian Minister of Industry will arrive in 
Amman by the end or this month to co-chair the meetings or 
the general committee of the Jordanian-Syrian Industrial 
Zone (JSIZ) which arc periodically held under the chair¬ 
manship of the Jordanian and Syrian ministers of Industry, 
the meetings will discuss the possibility of leasing parts of 
the lands (lie JSIZ owns on the Jordanlan-Syriun borders. 


payments deficit: zero. 

The above targets were set by 
the IMF, as agreed lo by the Jor¬ 
danian government, as a result of 
a thorough investigation of the 
existing unbalances in the na¬ 
tional economy. 

For instance, preliminary fig¬ 
ures for 1988 show the follow¬ 
ing (as a per cent or GDP): - 
consumption 103 per cent; na¬ 
tional savings negative 3 per 
cent; gross investments 26 per 
cent; real growth rate negative 2 
per cent; local revenues 3 per 
cent; expenditures 49 per cent; 
trade balance deficit 40 per cent; 
balance of payments deficit 6 per 
cent. 

The budget deficit, which is 
die main theme in the IMF pre¬ 
scription, is targeted to decrease 
(as a per cent GDP) from 20 per 
cent (before adding aid and 
grants) in 1989 to 9 per cent (be¬ 
fore aid and grams) or 6 per cent 
(including aid and grants). 

Budget targets 

The 1990 budget maintains 
strong arguments against eco¬ 
nomic common sense. The bud¬ 
get speech defined seven main 

objectives of the 1990 budget: 

1. Seeking realistic and ob¬ 
jective estimates of revenues 
and expenditures. 

2. Maintaining defence and 
national security require¬ 
ments. 

3. Raising domestic revenues 
and increasing reliance on 


them. 

4. Reducing dependence on 
external financial aid. 

5. Reducing the budget defi¬ 
cit. 

6. Reducing current and re¬ 
curring expenditures. 

7. Upgrading the country's 
infrastructure and continuing 
to finance development pro¬ 
jects. 

With respect lo the above sev¬ 
en principles, the 1990 budget 
initiates the first step onto the 
adjustment path. It is hoped that 
Jordan will, after 1993, embark 
on a more serious recovery pro¬ 
gramme. This could warrant 
tougher economic measures. 

The 1990 budget estimated a 
lower rate of Arab aid from $516 
niillion in 1989 to $ 360 million 
in 1990. Domestic revenues for 
1990 are expected to increase 
and achieve an expenditure- 
coverage ratio of 82 per cent, up 
from 73 percent in 1989. 

The budget deficit for 1990 is 
targeted at ID 362 million ( be¬ 
fore external grants), or 16 per 
cent of GDP against 20 per cent 
of GDP in 1989. 

Evcnlually, measuring budge¬ 
tary performance against exter¬ 
nal measures will not result in 
satisfactory Uim-outs. However, 
there is a dirrcrcnt set of meas¬ 
ures which Jordan has of its 


own. 

Whether the 1990 budget 
pleases the IMF or not, Jordan 
needs to challenge economic 
downturns with its own unique 
criteria: that of "strong will and 
determination." 


Briefs 


• A number of Jordanian 
officials will soon visit Ro¬ 
mania and other East Eu¬ 
ropean countries to con¬ 
duct talks on news of 
increasing these countries’ 
imports of Jordanian phos¬ 
phate and exchanging 
them for goods and other 
various items. 

• Central Bank Govern¬ 
or, Dr. Mahammad Said 
Al-Nabulsi, will soon visit 
a number of Gulf coun¬ 
tries for talks on matters 
related to supplying the 
bank with foreign curren¬ 
cies. Some commercial 
banks In these countries 
have pledged to deposit the 
sum of $1.3 billion In the 
Central Rank. So for the 
bank has received $250 
niillion. 

• Talks that will be held 
in Amman by the end of 
this month between Prime 
Minister Mudar badran 
and his Syrian counterpart 
Mr. Mahmoud Al Zu’bi 
gain special importance as 
they will review the means 
so for used by Syria to re¬ 
pay its $120 million debt to 
Jordan. The Prime Minis¬ 
ters will also discuss ways 
of promoting co-operation 
between the two countries 
in various fields. 


ABC moves into Jordan 

New bank to be part of a $ 1 billion financial empire 


AMMAN (Star) - Jordan bus 
been chosen hy the- Arab Bank¬ 
ing C'orp. of Bahrain us Utc first 
Aral) country where ABC? is fl 
major .shareholder in a commer¬ 
cial bank. The new hank, Arab 
Banking C'orp. Bank (Jordan) 
was esiablixhed with a capital of 
[D 10 million of which ABC 
holds 60 per cent. Jordan's Hous¬ 
ing Bank owns another 25 |)er 
cent while the. .shareholders in 
Ihc now defunct Jordan Securi¬ 
ties Corp. (JSC) have control 
over the remaining 15 per cent. 

The ABC bank replaces JSC 
which had its capital increased 
from JD 4 million to JD 10 mil¬ 
lion. the ABC bank will practice 
commercial banking transac¬ 
tions and will have the right to 
open branches inside and outside 
the country. 

Mr Abdullah Saudi, the chief , 
executive officer of ABC (Bah¬ 
rain) which was formed by three 
Arab slates, Libya, Kuwait and 
me UAE 10 years ago with a 
capital of 750 million (on equal 
Freunds), says that the birth of 
L* bc bank (Jordan) came after 
more than one year of nogotia- 
25* with the Housing Bank, ■ 
in JSC * biggest shareholder 

According to Mr. Saudi, chos-, 
mg Jordan came only after seri* , 
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Saudi: Taking a plunge into 
Arab markets 

ous research which projected the 
Jordanian market as having com¬ 
plete technical capabilities, and 

reliable manpower. . 

Mr Saudi, who is of a Libyan 
national, also says that ABC was 
not in Jordan to buy out a loos¬ 
ing corporation, but in accor¬ 
dance with i(s policy of getting 
into Arab markets. Ho points out 
that ABC is confident mat it will 
make use of its , 10 -year-old ex¬ 
perience in International moitey 
maS He adds that jhe bank 

will riot only ;be iJtyotystf at 
trading :deposits and;, 
credfts but :Wma|sodey®I°p ** 


lations with ABC's various sub¬ 
sidiaries around the world, espe¬ 
cially in South East Asia, West 
Europe and South America. 

The Jordanian bank will be 
pari of this international net¬ 
work, something which the 
Housing Bank is very pleased 
about. 

Mr Saudi says that ABC will 
increase its capital from US$ 
750 million to $1 billion and that 
it will establish an ABC (Eu¬ 
rope) bank which will own and 
manage a number of European 
banks. He hinted to the fact that 
ABC is currently negotiating 
with two Arab countries to have 
joint venture projects similar to 
what has token place In Jordan. 

The Housing Bank has been 
chosen as a main partner because 
"it is a successful partner and a. 

' leading bank in Jordan." 

Out of the estimated $20 bil¬ 
lion assets owned by ABC 
worldwide, only 25 per cent are 
. in the Arab yorld while Europe 
has 46 per cent and the rest is 
: • distributed in other continents. 

. The fact that ABC has, wide- 
’ - spread presence in Europe‘will 
. .enable the'corporation, aewnd^ 

:• ine: to W> Saudi* to .expand its 
-■'options after tfie ctpatipn ; of. 
• V the single market in 1992,: 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
RISHA GAS POWER STATION 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF TENDER 
AVAILABILITY 
FOR 

GAS CONDITIONING PLANT AND PIPELINE 
FACILITIES 
TENDER NO. 52/89 

Jordan Electricity Authority (JEA) announces 
the Tender Document, No. 52/89 is available for 
purchase as of 17 January 1990. 

The Tender consists of Supply, Erection, Test¬ 
ing and Commissioning of Gas Conditioning 
Unit, pipeline facilities and auxiliaries required, 
for the treatment of Gas for Risha Gas Power 
Station. 

Sealed Tenders shall be submitted to the Secre¬ 
tary of JEA Tendering committee before 10:00 
a.m. Amman Time, 17 March 1990 at the JEA of¬ 
fices in Amman. 

Tender Document* are available at the address! 
given below for a honrefundable fee of JD 150 ' 
payable to JEA for each set of the Tender docu-.! f 
ments ■,. : ,t 

Jordan Electricity Authority 
Jaba) Amman - 7th Circle ■' 

. Post Office Box 2310 
Amman, Jordan 
! Telex: 21259 JEASAK 
Fax. No. 818336. 
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Euro-deposit rates: 



US 

DEM 

• STG 

Yen 

1 mo. 

8J25 

7^375 

15.1875 

6.75 

2 mow?. 

8.25 

8.125 

15250 

6.81 

3 mono. 

8.25 

825 

15J125 

7.06 

6 mono. 

8.25 

8J>0 

153125 

7.125 

1 year 

8325 

82S625 

15.0625 

7.125 


Interbank rales (Jordan) _ 

saving accounts7%. Call accounts8%, 1 week 85%, \ months 
9 %, 2 months 9.125%,3 months 9.25%, 1 year 9.5%. Lending 
rate (AAA) 11%. 

Dollar 

DMK SFR STG YEN CAN FFR 
LAST 1.7015/25 1.5120/50 I.657CY90 145.65/75 1.1647/52 5.7805/35 

Source: Amman Bank for Investment, Tel: 642701 





Lubcllmg standards 


The Directorate of Standards and Measures has requested all commer¬ 
cial shops in the Kingdom to abide by the labelling standards. Shop 


owners should refrain from purchasing or 
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ing in their shops any 




to the product and declares die following in formation: 

- Name or product or commodity; 

- Weight, size, or number according to the metric system; 

- Contents of the product; 

- Nome of manufacturing factory and its full address (along with the 
"Made in Jordan" tag); 

- Date of production and expiry for food products. 

The. Directorate requested from shops to comply with this requirement 
in order to facilitate the inspection and regulation of such domestic prod¬ 
ucts by the concerned authorities, The statement also warned violators 
that they will be treated in accordance with the violation provisions cited 
in the Statards and Measures Law No. 16 of 1989. 

With reference to Law No. 16 of 1989, Para. D or Article 11 of the 
law states that "He who manfuacturcs, or produces packages, distributes 
or imports any consumer commodity should comply with the accredited 
standardized specifications related to the declaration label of such com¬ 
modity. No consumer commodity is authorized release in the market un¬ 
less it carries a declaration label, thus listing the hill information related 
to the commodity." 



-Sonatec Inter S.A. 

(Water treatment) 

Marc De SMET, export Manager. 

Specialised in a range of Magnctohydrodynamic (MHD) technology. 
Looking for partnerships and distributors in different countries. 

C.P. - Epinoux21, 

CH- 1052 Le Mont-Sur-Lusanne, 

Switzerland. Tel. 021/33 5759 Fax: 021/332769. 

- Success Motivation Associates (PTY) Ltd. . 

Interested in importing all commodities and exporting raw materials, 
metals, precious metals and stones, meat and fish. P.O. Box 22974 
Winhoek - Namibia 


This free-of-charge service Is available to local and foreign business¬ 
men. To publish your commercial Interests In this comer please 
tear-off this box (do not photocopy) and send with details to: Econo¬ 
my Editor, On-LLne, The Star, P.O, Box 9313, Amman-Jordan. 



Exports outlook 

While there was talk last week of ihc 2 per cent decrease in Jordanian 
exports to EC countries, Asem Hindawi, Director of the Economic De¬ 
velopment Department at Lho Ministry of Industry and Trade said that 
Jordnns exports to Arab countries have increased in 1989 and are ex-: 
]>ccled to increase further in 1990. 

Tiaclo agreements that Iordan has with other nations ot group of na¬ 
tions include, the EC, The Group of 77, The Organisation of Islamic 
Conference, The Council of Arab Economic Unity, the Arab Common 
Market and UNCTAD, Hindawi said. 

Lack of sufficient rain is expected to have serious effects on the ex¬ 
porter Jordanian agriculture produce this year, said an official at the 
Ministry of Agriculture. While many of the country's agricultural ex-, 
pom suffered last year because of too much or too liule rain, this year, ■ 
he said said "things will be worse if no substantial rain fall comes 
soon. Olives and olive oil are expected to fall short of supplying the lo¬ 
cal market needs in 1990, he added. 

Industrialists importing raw materials from abroad are expected to 
faco^greater difficulties in 1990 because of an increase of customs and 
tariffs. Subsequently, plans to create 'plastic - patrol' based industries 
are apparently in the making. Although a final agreement has not yet 
been made, there is a plan to create an industry "which produces plastic 
materials which are in demand in Jordan and abroad." sourceJTA 
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Gold 

JD 

1 kg 

8300.000 

21 ct 

7.700 

18 ct 

6.600 

Eng. pound 

8 g 

63.500 

Rashad: 

7g 

56.000 

24ct(swiss) 

9.600 

j Silver 1 

1 kg 

160.000 






Average forel 

gn exchnage rates 

In Jordan. (V 

/eek: Jan. 9-15, 

1990) 


Official: 

(Fils) 

US 

652.7 

Pound 

1,083.3 

DEM. 

392.1 

SWF. 

432.5 

FRF. 

113.9 

Yen 

448.8 

Parallel 



Counterfeit Ready-Wear 

CLOTHING IS an ideal exam¬ 
ple of the many counterfeit 
products sold in the market. 
Generally, counterfeits bear an 
unauthorized representation of 
a manufacturer's trademark or 
trade name. However, our ease 
here deals with the “Made in” 
tag. 

The Star’s Consumer Watch 
Dept, came across a manufac¬ 
turer who was promoting his 
own goods. He sells men's 
shirts, child's innor garments 
and women's outer garments. 
The "Made in" lags stated Paris, 
Rome and London. In fact, his 
wearing apparels were made in 
a neighbouring Arab country. 
He argued that middle class 
customers would not buy 
clothes with "Made in" tags 
stating Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, 
Cyprus, Turkey, or Taiwan. 
They still wear clothes made in 
those countries but wish to see 
a Paris, Rome or London 
"Made in" tag. Unfortunately, 
they pay an additional 26 per 
cent over the regular price for 
these counterfeit tags. 

The counterfeiter has two 
types of market targets, those 
who are in the JD 70 - JD 250 
segment and those who are in 
the JD 15 - JD 50 segment. He 
concentrates on the latter. 
Those, he said, pay the addi¬ 
tional 26 per cent against 19 per 
cent in the earlier segement. 
The countefeiter noted that the 
ratio of buyers in the second 
segment to buyers in the first 
segment is 4:1. This astonishing 
fact indicates that die bulk of 
those who arc deceived by 
counterfeits are employees on 
the middle and low wage 
scales. 

However, new realistic con¬ 
sumer patterns in the country 
reveal a popular switch to na¬ 
tional goods. 



• Tender No. 5/81 Central. Improving and expanding the Khcrhcl 
As-Samra waste water treatment plant. Government Tender Dirccin- 
rate/MoPW. Closing date 7/2/1990 • Tender No. K41/JW. Purchase 
of checmical materials. University <>r Yaniioiik/Rmlogy Sc. l)iv. 
Closing date 24/10/1990. Tender documents for JD 3. • Supply of 
Industrial sulphur. Jordan Sulpho. Chemicals Co. l ei. ‘>91435. Clos- 
ing date 15/11/1990. Tender documents for JD 10. • Tenders No. 
88 97/89. (88,89.90,91.92,93.94,95,97) (9 tenders). Supply or the fol¬ 
lowing: Plug valves; carbon steel plates, bars and angles; overall; for- 



documents for JD 10; 10; 25.15,25.25.10.10 and 10. • lenders No. 
89-95/89 (7 tenders). Supply of Ihc. following: straw or nylon 
brooms; floor mops’ floor rubber wipers; powder milk: s<*|t a .minus; 
sheeted apricots; and washing detergents. Military (.‘nnsumer torp. 
Closing dates: 21/1 - 22/1 - 23/1 - 2-1/1 - 25/1 - 27/1 - 2K/I/IW0. 
Tender documents for JD 5 each. • Tender N*«. 311789. Supply nr 
tyres. Jordan Phosphate Mino Co. Closing date //2/1991). lender 
documents for JD 30. O International Tender No. nlWCenual. 
Supply and construction of water lines in varinus diameters Water 
Authority of Jordan. Closing date 31/1/1990. Tender diK iiim.ni:. U»r 
JD 150. Tender No. 73/89/Cemral. (Open to eon trader. fn»m M:C 
countries, Switzerland, Austria, Japan and USA). Supply -md instal¬ 
lation of Al-Hashintcyih sewage network. Water Authority ul Jor¬ 
dan. Closing date 24/1/1990. Tender docuemnis for Jl> 100. © len¬ 
der No. 5/81 Central. Improving and expanding the KlieiKu As- 
Samra waste water treatment plant. Government Tender Dir ecu ir.tie/ 
MoPW. Closing date 7/2/1990. © Tender No. K-I/S'L I'iikIi.io* *«f 
chemical materials. University of Yarmouk/Miolngy Sc. Div. < ‘losing 
dale 24/10/1990. Tender doruinciiis for Jl> 3. Supply ot lioIn■.trial 
sulphur. Jordan Sulpho. Chemicals Cu. Tel. 991435. Closing dale IS/ 
11/1990. Tender documents for Jl) H>. ® Tcmler No. .Y*u. Sup¬ 
ply of radioactive lyres. Jordan Electricity Authority. Closing date : 
24/1/1990. Tenders documents for JD 5. 

— ^ M — — — — — — hi ^ ^ H H H ^4 M ■» ■>« IW « 

rlils service is free-or-charge. To publish your tenders in this corner 
please tear-off this box (do not photocopy) and send with tender, 
auction, public sale, garage sale, bu/.aur sale, etc., details to: Econo¬ 
my Editor, On-Line, The Star, P.O. Box 9313, Amm:in-.l<>rdnu. 



Jordan Industrial Estates Corporation 
JORDAN INDUSTRIAL Estates Cor|>ornliori (JlliC) is « pioneering 
step for promoting, developing and complementing the industrial sec¬ 
tor by providing die appropriate environment Tor investment i It rough 
its well-developed and serviced Industrial Estates in various parts of 
die Kingdom. 

Amman Industrial Estate lit Salmi* is the first project of the 
Com., located 3 km South-East of Ant man and occupying an urea of 
22.5 million aq. metres. To date it succeeded in licensing 175 differ¬ 
ent small and medium-sized industrial projects, and has a capacity to 
accommodate another 300 industrial jiroject.s. 

The second project or the Cor|xnmiou is Al l Itissmi Industrial 
Estate with An area of 427 ihousuml sq. mcircs at Irbid near the Uni 
versily of Scioncc und Technology. It aims til achieving national 
goals through encouraging local industries. 

The corporation acts us a one-stop development agency. The in¬ 
vestor will have to deni only with JIF.C Tor the connection of all the 
services needed for his industry in addition to obtaining professional 
license or the building license. This is so because the corporation 
functions within tlio Industrial Estates, the authorities of the local and 
the Regional Planning Committees for ii|*p!icaiiun of the Planning of 
cities. Villages and Buildings Law. 

Furthermore, J1EC provides a two-year exemption from income 
and social-services lax and full or partial exemptions from the Munic¬ 
ipalities and the authorities of the Regional Planning fees. 

For more information please contact: The Investment Depart¬ 
ment, Amman Industrial Estate, Suhub Tei: 723399 - 722101 / 
Tlx: 22194 P.O. Box : 950278 - Amman 


|[ Shows' 



Taipei Import Fair 

With the the theme of "your Partner in Development," the 1990 Tni- 




V iVTTI L'kM ■III 


Taipei WoTld Trade Centre. TIP is de¬ 
signed to help developing countries to promote their exports, invest- 
opportunities and tourism in Taiwan and neighbouring court- 
^ ies ‘ o^ ^zed by the China External Trade Development 

Council (CETRA). For fwther Information Contact: CETRA Market 
Development Dept., 5F Cetra Tower, 333 Keclung Road, Sec. 1. Tai- 

&!ct«CETi£' Tel! 886 - 2 ’ 738 - 2343 ' 886-2-757-6443. 
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US 


trade with Mid East, N. Africa rises by 4 % 

U.S. trade deficit set at $ 1.78 billion, versus surplus of $377 million 

in first three quarters of 1988 . 


TWO-WAY trade between the 
U.S. and the Middle East / North 
Africa region has tipped in favor 
of the latter. Figures for the first 
nine months of 1989, compared 
with those for the same period 
last year, show that U.S. exports 
and re-exports to the region rose 
only 4.25% to $11,122.9 million, 
up from $ 10.671.1 million. 

By contrast, the Middle East 
and North Africa shipped 
$12,894.7 million worth of goods 
to the U.S., according to new sta¬ 
tistics compiled by the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Commerce. This rep¬ 
resents a 25% increase over the 
$10,293.6 million in export value 
recorded for the same- period last 
year. 

The resulting U.S. trade deficit 
with the region amounted to 
$1,771.8 million for the nine- 
month period. For the same peri¬ 
od in 198K, the U.S. enjoyed an 
advantage or $377.5 million in 
trade with these countries. 

Already the area's largest ex¬ 
porter to the U.S., oil-rich Saudi 
Arabia, increased its level of ex¬ 
ports by 24.9%, to $5,283.8 mil¬ 
lion for January-Scptcmbcr, 
1989. In die corresponding peri¬ 
od a year before, cx|>orls amount¬ 
ed to $4,230.2 million. U.S. ex¬ 
ports to the desert kingdom fell 
slightly to $2,617.2 million in the 
first nine months of 1989, com¬ 
pared with S2.812.6 million in 
the same period in 1988. 

One country dial bought sig¬ 
nificantly more U.S. goods was 
Bahrain, lieneliiing from Unit the 
Gulf cease-fire and a general re¬ 
covery in oil prices. U.S. exports 
to Bahrain rose lfrO. 8 % to $434.3 
million in the first three-quarters 
of 1989 compared with $166.5 
million in the same period last 
year. Meanwhile, U.S. imports 
from Bahrain remained virtually 
stable,at$66.4 million. 

Tltis upswing in purchases 
from the. U.S. was snared by 
most of the oiIht (iulf countries. 
lnu l; I he- U.S.'s second-largest 
trading partner in the Gulf, 
oou^hi U.S. goods worth $908.7 
mmton bciwccn January and 
September, 10.4% higher than 
me $823.2 million import value 
1 * Ul © first three quarters of 
DM. But sales to the U.S. rose 
even more steeply to $1,802.8 
million in die nine month period, 
J!P 61.4% front the $1,117.1 mil- 
‘ ,on registered in like first three 
quarters of the previous year. 

finfr Arab Emirates 

continued their strong 
iradmg partnership with the U.S. 
^■exports to like U.S felt 
my 1.2% from January through 
X t ?u mbcr ' lo $497.3 million. 

, Ul T e seven-member federation 
$694.6 million worth of 
,n return during (ho nine- 
month period, 33 . 3 % more than 
mJanuary-Scptembcr 1988. 

bn!h U a J ’ lil increased trade' in. 
2 directions. The most dm- 
US fffi«I 88 . in exports. to die:. 
Sen'taiu 5,8 m *Hion for January*, 
SFXK- u P J19% from the- 
c ^m , l!lp n m such sates re-:. 
Qrdcd 1,1 fhe first nine months of 
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1988. Imports from the U.S. also 
rose to $575.2 million, a 17.4% 
increase over the $490.1 million 
in purchases for Ja nuar y- 
Scptember, 1988. 

Trading levels between Oman 
and the U.S. were more modest, 
but improving. Imports from the 
U.S. climbed to $133.6 million 
for the nine-month period 1989, 
38.9% higher than the $96.2 mil¬ 
lion bought in the corresponding 
period in 1988. Sales to the U.S. 
grew moderately, to $ 8.1 million 
from $69.6 million for the first 


higher than the $7 million ex¬ 
ported during the first nine 
months of 1988. 

War continues to ravage Leba¬ 
non. Not surprisingly, the value 
of Lebanese exports to the U.S. 
declined 29.3% to $19.8 million 
in the first nine-month period, 
compared with $28 million for 
January-September, 1988. The 
country bought U.S. goods 
worth only $74.4 million during 
the first three quarters of 1988, 
15.8% less than the $88.4 mil¬ 
lion worth of imports recorded 


compared with $250 million in 
the corresponding period lasL 
year. Exports to the U.S. fell to 
$6.9 million in January- 
September, 1989, from $10 miJ- 
lion in the first three quarters of 

1988. 

Israeli trade with the U.S. con¬ 
tinued at a high level. Imports 
reached $2,118.8 million be¬ 
tween January and September of 

1989, 13.3% lower man in the 
same period a year previously. 
But exports to the U.S. climbed 
10.9% to $2,176.8 million in the 


US exports to and imports from the three Arab blocs. 
ACC* GCC and the MU. 


Arab Co-operation Council 
(ACC) 

Gulf Co-operation Council 
(GCC) 

Maghreb Union (MU) 


nuary-September 1989 

in ntiflions of (JS dollars' 

Exports 


3,324.7 


4,530.0 

958.4 


Imports 


2,189.6 


6,707.1 

1,478.0 


Between January and September 1989 US exports to Jordan amounted lo USS 258.6. representing a 3.4% increase 
over the some period in 1988. However. Jordanian exports to the US fell to USS 6.9 million showing 31% decline 
form die same period in 1988. 


three quarters of 1988. 

Further up the Gulf, Qatar's 
exports to the U.S. grew from a 
negligible $0.4 million in the 
first nine months of 1988 to 
$42.7 million in January- 
Scptcmbcr, 1989. Trade traffic 
increased in the opposite direc¬ 
tion as well, rising 9.8% to a val¬ 
ue of $75.1 million from Janu¬ 
ary through September 1989, 
compared to $68.4 million for 
the first nine months of 1988. 

Hie (North) Yemen Arab Re¬ 
public raised its exports to the 
U.S. by 269.9%, to $219 million 
for tho period bciwccn January 
and September of last year. In 
ilic same period in the previous 
year, die country sold only $59.2 
million worth of jgoods to the 
U.S. Meanwhile imports from 
the U.S. fell 25% to $38.6 mil¬ 
lion in Januory-Scplember ? com¬ 
pared to $51.4 million in the 
first three quarters of 1988. 


for the same period last year. 

Exports from neighbouring 
Syria to the U.S. multiplied to 
$78.3 million from January 
through September of 1989. This 
represents a 254.3% increase 
over the $ 22.1 million value of 
such exports during the corre¬ 
sponding period in 1988. Trade 
was nearly balanced in both di¬ 
rections, with imports from the 
U.S. rising to 570.1 million, 
19.8% higher than in January- 
Scptcmbcr, 1988. 

Trade between the U.S. and 
Jordan held fairly steady. The 
kingdom imported $258.6 mil¬ 
lion worth or U.S. goods during 
the first nine months of 1989 


nine-month period 


Egypt, another 
trading partner in 


major U.S. 
the region, 


trading partner in the region, 
bought $2,118.8 million worth of 
U.S. goods between January and 
September 1989. That figure is 
22.5% higher than the $1,730.3 
million recorded for the first 
three quarters of 1988. However, 
imports fell 5.5% to $160.9 mil¬ 
lion, from $170.2 million for the 
same period last year. 

Algeria was more successful 
in exporting to the U.S., selling 
$1351.7 million worth of its 
products during the first nine 
months of 1989. This was only 
slightly less than the $1,382.1 


million recorded for the same 
period in 1988. In the two corre¬ 
sponding periods in 1989 and 
1988,. Algeria's imports from the 
U.S. stayed steady at $544.2 mil¬ 
lion and $536.8 million, respec¬ 
tively. 

Morocco's U.S. imports 
dipped by 3.3% to $298.3 mil¬ 
lion in the first nine months of 
1989, from $308.4 million in 
January-September, 1988. The 
kingdom's exports rose to $75.8 
million, 13.3% higher than in the 
same period last year. 

Tunisia sold only $50.5 mil¬ 
lion worth of goods to the U.S. 
from January through September 
1989, a 64.5% improvement 
over the $30.7 million it export¬ 
ed there during the same period 
in 1988. It spent $113.3 million 
on U.S. goods during the first 
three quarters of 1989, down 
31.5% from last year’s nine- 
month total of $165.3 million. 

Libya made no exports lo the 
U.S. It did buy $2.6 million 
worth of U.S. goods bciwccn 
January and September 1989. 
That was the first such purchase 
since 1987, when the country 
bought U.S. products worth a to¬ 
tal of $ 0.1 million. 

Turkey’s trade with the U.S. is 
far more significant. It bought 
$1,469.6 million worth of U.S. 
goods between January and Sep¬ 
tember 1989, up $39.1 million, 
or 2.7%, over the same period 
last year. And sales rose to $946 
million in the first three quarters 
of 1989, up 41 % over the $670.7 
million in exports recorded dur¬ 
ing the same period last year. 

War continued (o lake its toll 
on the Sudan. Exports to the 
U.S. fell to $16.7 million in the 
January-September 1989, 12.1% 
lower than the previous year's 
$19 million for the first nine 
months. Imports fell 23.4% to 
$68.3 million, down from $89.2 
million in the corresponding 
three quarters of 1988. 
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It rises-again 


LIKE THE legendary phoenix. The Star rises from the ashes of The Je¬ 
rusalem Star which in turn had risen from the legacy of the first Jerusa¬ 
lem Star which was published in Arab Jerusalem in 1966. 

The birth of The Star in 1990 comes after a long and vivid straggle 
during the last two years and eversince a government-appointed commit¬ 
tee replacing an elected board, forced the publishers of The Jerusalem 
Star to suspend its publication on economic grounds. The closure of The 
Jerusalem Star coincided with the advent of a bleak period in the life of 
the Jordanian press, which included arresting the spirit of free enteiprise 
in the journalistic establishments, an unprecedented government control 
of free expression and a total disregard to the deterioration of the Journa¬ 
listic profession in general. 

The return to democratic rale in Jordan, breathed life into our dying 
press. We in The Star found both sympathy and understanding from the 
government of Sherif Zaid bin Shaker, which granted the Chief Editor a 
licence to publish a weekly English-language news magazine. 

Because the previous publishers ofTh c Jerusalem Star still had moral 
claim to the licence, il was impossible for us to use the same name. Thus 
although the name Jerusalem does not appear in our masthead for purely 
technical and legal reasons, The Star continues the same tradition of its 
predecessor, carrying the torch which The Jerusalem Star was forced to 
drop iwo years ago. 

Our determination to re-launch Jordan's political, economic and cultu¬ 
ral weekly stems from our deep-seated love for this country and its peo¬ 
ple. As wc pride ourselves today in the unique democratic process under 
His Majesty King Hussein, we feel that our role in this process is of ut¬ 
most imponance. 

Th eStar will aim at being a forum for ideas and opinions no matter 
how diverse and colourful llicy arc. As an independent weekly, the Star 
will open its pages (o all those who have something to say about the 
struggle of this country to fulfil its objectives for building a society of 
equality, for justice and sufficiency. 

The task will not be easy, but those involved in the production of The 
Star, young Jordanian men and women, will do their best to make this 
publication a Star in a true sense. 



Pleasantly surprised 


To The editor: 



Letter from the chairman: 

Born Again 


PUBLISHING AN English-language 
weekly newspaper in Jordan is a tough 
challenge, as has been proved by two 
failed attempts in the past. This is why the 
appearance (or should I say the re¬ 
appearance?) of The Star at this lime of 
economic austerity in Jordan, is consid¬ 
ered an act of singular courage and a dem¬ 
onstration of faith and optimism. 

There are two redeeming factors, how¬ 
ever, which render the new aUempt more 
promising. First, the group of young Jor¬ 
danians who decided to embark on the 
new adventure have, aL their disposal, a 
repertory of rich experience in the field, 
which should help them measure up to the 
challenge. And secondly, the new climate 
of democracy and freedom of expression 
in Jordan is conducive, to the emergence 
of vibrant and dynamic newspapers, and 
hopefully, to the success of fresh journa¬ 
listic ventures, such as that of "The Star.” 

The present "Star” is in fact a continua¬ 
tion of its predecessor "The Jerusalem 


Star" which appeared for the first time in 
Arab Jerusalem in l%f», hut had to fold 
because of economic difficulties. Ilie sec¬ 
ond "rebirth" of the "Jerusalem Star "took 
place in July 1982, but was again abruptly 
ended, by a foolish and an warranted ]>o- 
lilical" decision in the summer of 1988. 

Yet in spite of previous setbacks, one 
detecls an inspiring message in the Star’s 
refusal to lx* laid to rest. Its repeated ’'res¬ 
urrections" denotes such a strong lust for 
life Unit must ultimately be satisfied. 

The Editor and the members of the 
stuff, wiio produce The Star, lixlay are the 
same group that produced the last "Jerusa¬ 
lem Star"; energetic, dedicated, and united 
by a common dream, and a common «>m- 
miunent to succeed. 

If wc believe in die value of building 
bridges of understanding between our 
country and the world, let us give them a 
hand. They do need our encouragement 
and our support 

Mahmoud El-Sherif 


I WAS lucky to be in your lovely country during the Parliament's vote of confidence 
session ■ To tell you the truth I was more than surprised to know that dem¬ 

ocratic life in Jordan was more than fancy slogan's and government propaganda. I was 
pleasantly surprised to (hscover that Jordan's parliamentary tradition is as advanced and 
democratic as in most Western countries today. 

ni^ c E nt, l w i 11 s P ared * e turmoil and bloodletting of 
ic Easteni eountnes. May be Jordan's unique experiment will catch up in 

my^d^ha^afuSg Middle Easl fmaUy e "j° y frcedom lib “ 

J. E. Thompson, 
London. 


Postscript _ 


Beyond the mirror 

AND SO a paper is bom. It inhales dial 
first and precious breath of life as it rolls 
out of the thunderous belly of the printing 
press. Thousands of infant copies are re¬ 
ceived by the ink-smudged hands of the 
handlers who bundle them together and 
send them to their final destinations. A 
cycle is completed. 

Why a newspaper? and why now? 1 ask 
myself these questions as I gaze beyond 
the- trashed dummy pages with copy dial 
will never see the face of a reader. Adven¬ 
ture is the answer. Beyond professional 
and idealistic justifications, die newspaper 
remains a challenge- - a continuous one. 
Every week it has to 
appeal to you - the 

reader — in hope that \ 

its constituency is /I Cjjjll 

getting bigger or ai Vjjji 

least maintaining it- Yjlj 

self. f ■ ■ ’ * ' 

) | Tk 

Despite the tcchni- S = 

cal snags that come mm 

with Western tech- ...... Kl 

nologics, the spirit of -\J% I WI 

journalism persists, - br— l W] 

Through the mo not- = 1 =• 1 m 
onous humming and buzzing of terminal 
screens, the quiet burning of paper by la¬ 
ser ink jets and the noticeable absence of 
lhat romantic fracas of the typewriter, one 
could still feel that great presence of the 
almighty word. The word which changed 
the fece of the earth eversince man trans¬ 
mitted his first whim by scribbling on the 
face of rocks, the hides of beasts and the 
carefully-pressed papyrus leaves. 

It is more than that, I tell myself. There 
is a message for all to share, and to dis¬ 
cuss while agreeing lhat only out of con¬ 
troversy can new ideas emerge. 

A newspaper should always, in my 
opinion, remain a medium, never aspiring 
to vacate this prestigious posidon. Ideas, 
messages, and opinions change with time, 
and evolve like everything else. But, es- 


_by Osama El-Shcrif 


scntinlly, a nowspajvr remains a faithful 
medium, dial wonderful invention which 
brings the world to us and releases our 
minds into un fathomed space of unlimited 
thinking. 

A medium is a more challenging subject 
than a message, for without il, a message 
is stifled. I wonder, sometimes, how our 
world would lx* if, lor some reason, great 
ideas fail to find the necessary medium 
dial would carry them lo the public and 
release them into the- physical world. 

And so a newspa|x*r is bum, an une¬ 
ventful event lor many; a land-mark to 
others, h joins hundreds oi thousands of 
other publications around the world, mod¬ 
estly occupying a 

— much-coveted and 
tlu. \ almosi envied place; 
asr-5. — \ dial ol appealing in 

i V^TV== \ thousands of readers 
A \r™\ t = jS‘ \ from all walks of 

HrinV \ lilc - A ne-wspaper 

— WJ \ can Mill bring more 

_\ |x*nplc together than 

QjjA other media, lx* il a 
¥« linrliuiiicni, a luilion- 
1 al leader or a world 
* figure. 


In diis world where people are moving 
further apart from cadi other, a newspa¬ 
per is a unique bastion of unity, almost a 
dinosaur in a world of fast everything, 
from food lo conception to cdueadon to 
death. By crossing political and geograph¬ 
ical boundaries, a newspaper carry within 
itself not only the hopes and aspirations of 
far-away people, but also common ones 
which arc shared by die majority of this 
globe's inhabitants. 

A free newspaper should be the most 
democratic medium there is, but it is also 
a mirror of the society it serves. Whenev¬ 
er that mirror losses its clarity and focus 
then one can rest assured that the fault is 
not always that of die mirror, but of the 
object therein. 


Chairman 
Mahmoud El-Sherif 
Publisher & Editor-in-Chief 
Osama El-Sherif 
Editor 

AymanAl-Sqfadi 
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Opinion 


The new phase of Israeli oppression 



By Dr. As'ad Abdul Rahman 

THE PALESTINIAN popular upris¬ 
ing is currently facing the most diffi¬ 
cult and delicate phase since its in¬ 
ception in December 1987. The 
hardships and ordeals to which the 
Palestinian people have been subject¬ 
ed arc hardly practiced by any coloni¬ 
al power now, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of the white minority rale of 
South Africa. This article will focus 
attention on the hardships of the Last 
two years and will try to shed some 
light on the new forms of the oppres¬ 
sive measures thaL arc being constant¬ 
ly introduced and used by the various 
Israeli forces. 

In the last few months, it has be¬ 
come obvious that oppression, in its 
various forms, became a daily routine 
and practically no class or age cate¬ 
gory was spared. Curfews imposed by 
the occupation forces last much long¬ 
er and cover wider areas. To make 
matters worse, severe restrictions 
were imposed lo limit the movement 
of people to and from the Green Line 
and the forced use of the magnetic 
cards limited the unidirectional flow 
of labour. Exorbitant taxes were im¬ 
posed on iravcl pcmiiis to and from 
the occupied territories, thus making 
them a real financial burden beyond 
the easy reach of ihc majority of the 
population. 

On the front of "special oppres¬ 
sion" 1 , Israel made new moves. Aside 
from club beatings, imprisonment and 
heavy taxes, occu- 
paiion aulhorilics 
have lately resorted v/ 

lo assassination ✓ W?* 

and physical exier- 
minalion of the \ 1 1 

leaders and lop ca- 
drcs of Uic political 
powers, popular 
committees and the ill 

striking forces. Mil wngl < 

and run Israeli IjHI j 

squads were often I r ^ 

seen disguised in J 

Red Cross ainbu- 
lances or press cars l 

chasing annlcss \ ' 

youth and killing \ ^ 

them in a cold- I JY 

blooded manner. I 1 

When popular J 

committees were 

declared illegal, the - 

campaign of terror 
ihcrcascd in intensity and proportion. 
Failure to drive a wedge between the 
Unified Command of the Intifadah 
and the Islamic Fundamental Move¬ 
ment despite the ideological dishar¬ 
mony between them forced Israel to 
declare the latter illegal and its rank, 
and file were subjected to mass ar¬ 
rests and torture. 

On the economic front, wide scale 
speculation and manipulation of the 
Jordanian dinar helped in its major 
devaluation in the occupied areas, 
hence eroding the savings of the ma¬ 
jority of the Palestinians in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. Moreover, 
measures were introduced to limit the 
flow of money from Palestinian expa¬ 
triates to their; families in the occu¬ 
pied territories. Tax collection was 
practiced by rapine and the example 
of Bait Sahour - wltepe the inhabi¬ 
tants were robbed of their furniture 
and electrical appliances clearly ex¬ 
plains the extent to which the oqctipa- 
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tion authorities were willing to go. 
These and other practices caused 
widespread moral and financial dam¬ 
age and hardships to the population 
and created wounds lhat will proba¬ 
bly take decades to heal. Crops and 
vegetables were intentionally dam¬ 
aged, trees uprooted, and the number 
of detainees increased by many folds 
especially after administrative deten¬ 
tion was extended to become one full 
year renewable for another period if 
need be. 

On the educational front, formal ed¬ 
ucation was curtailed by the repeated 
closures of schools and universities. 
Even informal popular education be¬ 
came a felony punishable by law. The 
Israeli authorities, which allowed a 
"formal come-back" of education on 
the elementary level to mitigate the 
mounting international criticism and 
pressures, not only reversed ihe deci¬ 
sion, but also created the needed op¬ 
portunities to close most of these 
schools once again. 

Finally, restrictions on the use of 
live ammunition were eased and the 
use of rubber and plastic bullets at 
point blank ranges, was more and 
more impliciily tolerated. As a result, 
the number of Palestinians killed, se¬ 
riously injured or those sustaining 
permanent disabilities increased tre¬ 
mendously. Major General Isaac 
Mordachai who, according lo the lib¬ 
eral Israeli literature exhibits new ul¬ 
tra facist tendances, became com¬ 
mander of the west Bank and the 
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master mind behind the introduction 
of these harsh measures. As Zecv 
Shiv - the renowned Israeli military 
columnist, wrote in "Haaretz" few 
weeks ago: "Major changes have 
been introduced, i.e. the use of elite 
military units to chase the hard core 
cadres of the Intifadah. Regular mili¬ 
tary units were increased in number 
and the reserve forces were entrusted 
with general security matters." He 
went on to say: "In the early stages of 
the uprising, the IDF simply retaliat¬ 
ed when provoked. All this; ;has 
changed now, whether provoked or 
not, the IDF took the initiative in con¬ 
junction with the security forces,". ; 

The ability of the Palestinians to en¬ 
dure the hardships associated with the* 
Intifadah should not minimise, our 
awareness of the serious threats‘sur¬ 
rounding it. The amazing ability of. 
the inhabitants of the occupied ternto- 
lies to endure the increased depnva- 
' tipn and hardship docs not relieve us 






as Arabs of our moral responsibility 
towards the increased Israeli atroci¬ 
ties. The question now is not only of a 
nation straggling to achieve its self- 
determination and build its indepen¬ 
dent state with all the hardships that 
accompany it, but it rather has become 
an urgent human problem that requires 
strenuous Arab and international ef¬ 
forts to be exerted to put an end to this 
mulli-sided massacre that has been go¬ 
ing on with ever-increasing intensity 
for the past two years. 

Despite all Israeli punitive measures 
and reprisals we can confidently say 
that Lhc Intifadah still is and will con¬ 
tinue to be, safe and sound. This con¬ 
clusion is not based on illusion. Far 
from that, Zcv Shcv concluded his 
said editorial by saying thaL "The new 
measures employed by the IDF will 
- -- no doubt make life 

harder for the in- 
A habitants (of the 

A occupied territories) 

and might deplete 
their capabilities but 
this should not lead 
us to the deceptive 
and hasty conclu- 
sion that such meas- 
ures will end the In- 
tifadah and 

Palestinian national 
aspirations. Judging 
^ rom P aSt ex P cr *“ 
encc * dic 0CW mcas- 
ures might result in 
increased Palestlni- 
JnIQm an determina- 
lOr tion.'This is why, 
sooner or later, the 
Israeli oppression, 
£/: ■ *— ■■ .. J like all other occu¬ 
pations before it, Is 
expected to rotate in the vicious circle 
of violence as more violence will 
breed more adamance and determina¬ 
tion. 

The Palestinian leadership has. re¬ 
cently exhibited a reasonable degree 
of moderation. Sabre rattling and 
meaningless rhetoric gave way to rea-. 
son. unfortunately, this mood of Pales¬ 
tinian moderation is not met by a simi¬ 
lar mood in Israel. Another historic 
opportunity to settle this conflict 
seems, to be slipping away. Until such' 
a time when moderation and peace- 
oriented elements become a force to 
be reckoned with in Israeli politics, 
the area is destined to plunge even 
deeper in violence. 

Dr As'ad Abdul Rahman is a pro¬ 
fessor 0 f political sdence ®nd .a; 

: hiekitfftr of the Palestine Natioirt . 
Council (PNC) and the . Central 
Council gr ille Palestine Uberallon: 

' Organisation (PLO):, ij-o ; ';;v x . 
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Baker's 

disappointment 

EVERYTIME THE United Slates 
finds itself entangled in a futile ef¬ 
fort to advance peace in the Middle 
East, it resorts to threats lhat it may 
abandon its endeavours and look af¬ 
ter other world problems where 
progress is possible. 

The latest threat came from US 
Secretary of Stales James Baker af¬ 
ter the so-called Israeli inner cabinet 
failed to reach a decision on the pro¬ 
posed Palestinian-Israeli dialogue. 

In her announcement about Baker's 
dismay at the way things in the Mid¬ 
dle East arc moving, the US Slate 
Department spokeswoman failed 
again to pinpoint the party responsi¬ 
ble for making Baker unhappy about 
the Middle East, although there was 
no doubt that it is Israel that is mak¬ 
ing things difficult for the frustrated 
US secretary of state. 

Baker's mild and indirect reproach 
of Israel's behaviour has made Israe¬ 
li Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
more adamant in his refusal to talk 
to Palestinians on logical and re¬ 
sponsible basis. Shamir already 
knows that his elections plan will 
lead to nowhere because he will find 
I neither candidates nor voters willing 
lo challenge a boycott call by the 
PLO. In other words, Shamir wants 
lo gain more time to try to crush the 
Palestinian uprising and mislead 
world public opinion by going 
through a process that looks demo¬ 
cratic but will eventually lead to a 
new vicious circle. 

Is this so difficult for the United 
Slates to understand if it is really in¬ 
terested in making progress towards 
genuine peace in the Middle East? 
Obviously not The United Slates 
must have realised by now that any 
attempt to overlook the PLO and ig¬ 
nore its representation power is 
doomed. It became clear enough 
that no Palestinian, whether from 
the occupied territories or the dias¬ 
pora, is prepared to go along with 
any plan that is not directly and une¬ 
quivocally endorsed by the PLO. 

This unfortunately leads us to the 
conclusion thaL the United States is 
not really serious in its endeavour to 
achieve the progress it claims to 
pursue in the Middle Bast. The 
United States knows how Shamir 
thinks: "Judea and Samaria" are in¬ 
separable parts of "greater Israel” 
which Baker himself described as . 
unrealistic. Any negotiations, Which 
of course must exclude the PLO, 
must lead only to a very limited 
self-rule for Palestinians in the occu¬ 
pied territories. 

The US administration will miss a 
historic opportunity which ;may nev¬ 
er occur again' in so many years. 
Peace has Become accessible More 
than ever before after the PLO has 
made substantial concessions and . 
accepted, the ’ US-set rcqpir&nents 
for peace; ■; 

VMr Baker,.tffcappolmcd as he is, 

’ may turn hisJaittMiupn to other areas 
where progr^s’ ean be made. But be 
.and hls admiruptraiion 1 will be re¬ 
import sible for-pie:agony that w|ll re-, 

, stilt from siich'&decision. 1 i , 

y -:' ' 
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A recipe for stagnation ? 


By Satameh Ne'matt 

AMMAN - When Jordanians ri¬ 
oted in Ma'an last April, democ¬ 
racy was certainly not on top of 
the list of demands. Actually, it 
was not on the list at all. The ri¬ 
ots, which shook the country and 
its psyche, were no more than a 
protest against price increases 
and the climbing cost of living. 
Then why were Jordanians 
"granted" elections and subse¬ 
quently democratic reforms and 
public freedoms when they were 
merely asking for bread? 

The riots came few days after 
former Prime Minister Zaid Ri- 
fai's government signed a 
"structural adjustment agree¬ 
ment" with the Inlcmauonal 
Monetary Fund (IMF), which in¬ 
cluded raising prices of some ba¬ 
sic commodities and services 
such as fuel and licensing foes to 
narrow the deficit. 

Ever since the April events, 
prices of the same commodities, 
which prompted the riots, re¬ 
mained at their hiked level and 
many other commodities and 
services continued to become 
more and more expensive and 
less affordable to the bulk of the 
Jordanian population. In fact, un¬ 
til this very day, there has been 
no visible or substantial effort to 
halt price increases despite the 
stabilisation of the Jordan dinar 
and its recently-gained strength 
against foreign currencies. 

There is no point denying that 
the same agreement and condi¬ 


tions reached between Rifai's 
government and the IMF were 
Honoured and implemented by 
the government of Sharif Zaid 
bin Shaker and are today fully 
adopted by the present govern¬ 
ment of Prime Minister Mudar 
Badran as evident in his govern¬ 
ment's draft budget presented to 
parliament last Saturday. 

Both governments of Sharif 
Zaid and.Badran have affirmed 
that they will adhere to Jordan's 


tioned in die budget programme, 
through cutting expenditure and 
consumption and increasing in¬ 
ternal revenues. But have we 
considered die side effects of 
this belated adjustment? 

What will happen when the 
government, which is still the 
driving force behind the econo¬ 
my, retreats from the driver's 
seat to let a hesitant and disillu¬ 
sioned private sector take over? 
What will happen when public 


price hikes and inflationary pres¬ 
sure. , , 

Logic dictates that people 
should increase consumption, in 
other words, buy more, ns prices 
go up because the earlier they 
buy goods the cheaper they get 
them at a time of inflation. But 
this is not what most people arc 
doing, and unfortunately not 
what the government is doing ci¬ 
ther. We are saving at a time of 
inflation which results in a com- 


11 The government is in a dilemma similar in many ways to the confu¬ 
sion over whether to spend or save more in times of price hikes and in¬ 
flationary pressure." 


agreement with (he IMF which 
implies sticking to a set of con¬ 
ditions that until today have not 
been loudly made public. 
Whether the draft budget calls 
the structural adjustment pro¬ 
gramme a "national" programme 
for economic reform or anything 
else is irrelevant for we all know 
it is a programme designed with 
the help of the IMF to restruc¬ 
ture the economy and redress fi¬ 
nancial imbalances in the budget 
deficit and the balance of pay¬ 
ments, with the main goal of 
cutting public spending and gov¬ 
ernment and private sector con¬ 
sumption so as to save enough 
funds to service the debt and get 
the economy out of the red. 

Indeed, it is a commendable 
goal to cut the Kingdom's twin 
deficits to acceptable levels by 
1993 and repay the debt as men- 


investment is reduced and public 
employment cut with estimated 
unemployment running over 16 
per cent? What are we doing 
about inflation and recession? 
How can an increase in interest 
rates encourage investments and 
why the concentration on sav¬ 
ings rather than spending at such 
times of depression? 

To be more specific, how can 
the government resort to cutting 
private consumption which is a 
source of employment and eco¬ 
nomic activity rather than in¬ 
crease consumption in certain 
sectors to activate the economy? 

The 1990 budget is a recipe for 
stagnation despite weak and un¬ 
convincing attempts to paint it 
positively. The government is in 
a dilemma similar in many ways 
to the confusion over whether to 
spend or save more in times of 


bination of stagnation and infla¬ 
tion. So we are ultimately saving 
money which is gradually be¬ 
coming lower in value because 
of inflation, postponing purchas¬ 
es until they become more ex¬ 
pensive and reducing economic 
activity that creates jobs and 
keeps people off the streets. 

Unsuspecting citizens may 
have thought the economic prob¬ 
lems would be over as soon as 
Rifai packs his bag and leaves 
the prime ministry. But this is 
not the case. The reasons for 
which the riots erupted in April 
arc still there and arc likely to 

S et worse every year for at least 
ic next five years. In fact eco¬ 
nomic pressure on citizens today 
is by far higher than it was last 
April. This will continue to keep 
the government under constant 
popular pressure for the coming 


few years. 

While there is not much the 
government is capable of doing 
in terms of casing economic 
pressures on people to make sure 
they stay off die streets as long 
as it takes to complete die need¬ 
ed adjustment, political possibili¬ 
ties are abound. 

It is from here- that comes the 
logic for holding elections when 
people were only asking for 
bread. On (he one hand, elec¬ 
tions produced a parliament that 
represents ix'opic so that they 
share the rcs]X)iisihiHlics of deci¬ 
sions for belter or for worse. On 
die other hand, democratic re¬ 
forms appeased political acti¬ 
vists and neutralised dissidents 
who would have otherwise- 
sought to capitalise on an eco¬ 
nomically-frustrated population 
to make their voice heard 
through organised unrest in the 
future. 

The democralisation move is 
die product of a vision that un¬ 
derstood the limits of people's 
tolerance and responded to the- 
necessities of die times. When 
economic pressure increases, it 
is only wise to ease, political 
pressure, and this is what Jordan 
did. Hut it is the duly of the gov¬ 
ernment to stop painting the situ¬ 
ation positively and risk losing 
credibility. Citizens must be told 
about the dillicull realities and 
the challenges ol the coming few 
years. 

It is true that |vople asked for 
bread and were given democracy 
but who is complaining? 


US defence spending - A sickness to be cured? 


By Ma 
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LONDON - Despite the current 
year's freeze on defence spend¬ 
ing by the Bush administration, a 
necessity to aid the ailing US 
economy - and perhaps appease 
the American public - the coun¬ 
try will still be spending over 
$300 billion on its military bud¬ 
get in the fiscal year which be¬ 
gan on 1 October 1989. 

Academic Fen Hampson, a 
professor of international rela¬ 
tions at Carleton University in 
Ottawava, has examined the pol¬ 
itics and structure of the US de¬ 
fence budgeting process in the 
Pentagon and Congress, with es¬ 
pecial regard to the purchase of 
weapons. His book, "Unguidcd 
Missiles,’ published by W.W. 
Norton & Co., claims to be the 
fullest and best description yet 
published of the awesomely long 
and complicated process of 
weapons acquisition in the Unit¬ 
ed Slates. It is a process that few 
Americans, and even fewer in 
government, understand. 

Hampson describes the book 
as a biography of the lives of 
weapons - referring to the de¬ 
tailed case histories he has out¬ 
lined of controversial modem 
weapons programmes adopted in 
recent years m the United States. 

Critical of the sloppincss of 
the system, Hampson says dis¬ 
paragingly: "Dead reckoning is 
the term sailors use to describe 
navigation by the wind and 
ocean currents when clouds cov¬ 
er Iho stars. It, is navigation by 
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Mikhail. Gorbachev's transformation of Soviet society has generated a 
change in popular American attitudes towards the USSR. Few among 
the US public now see the Soviet Union as a huge military threat. As a 
consequence public opinion has turned against the United States' own 
high expenditure on expensive new weapons programmes. 

improvisation. And it requires - ] litical compromises which, one 

more luck than skill. Dead reck¬ 
oning also describes the way the 
United States buys its weapons. 

"It is a process dominated by im¬ 
provisation and 'ad hocery' in re¬ 
sponse to shifting political and 
bureaucratic winds, where poli¬ 
tics too often substitute for care¬ 
ful planning and well-designed 
policies." unHV 

The system works to some de- ITD hie Annuo I *“ w uwwwu uuiumii: 

gree and congressional control IIO WtArUllo and bureaucratic harmony, eff 

over defence spending ensures . . 

that most mqjor weapons pro- , 

grammes come under scrutiny. immmi 
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C mes come under scruuny. 

lie other hand, says Hamp- 
son, a combination oflong lead 
limes from the inception of a 
weapons programme to its even¬ 
tual development and the incre¬ 
mental nature of the budgetary 
process itself exacerbates pro¬ 
gramme delays, raises costs for 
major weapons systems, and 
most important, erodes political 
accountability. 

In addition, the four-year term 
of presidential appointments 
contributes to programme insta¬ 
bility because weapons usually 
take longer to build than the 
time their presidential sponsors 
hold office, a new incumbent 
with a new set of defence priori- 
ties often puts his predecessor's 
pet projects ori the back burner 
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while moving others to the fore. 
Hampson asserts that this also 
contributes to delays, inefficien¬ 
cies, and bad management in the 
process of buying weapons. 

Hampson discusses inter¬ 
service rivalry regarding weap¬ 
onry, but explains that although 
the armed services and different 
bureaucratic and organisational 
interest in the federal govern¬ 
ment are in a fundamentally 
competitive relationship with- 
one another, the defence budge-, 
lory process encourages a co-! 
operative approach tp decision 
making and the. fashioning of po¬ 


litical compromises which, once, 
forged, are hnrd to break. 

"What this usually means," he 
says, "is that even competing 
programmes in the budget will 
be funded at sufficient levels m 
remain viable. When resources 
arc scarce, funds will be cut but 
rarely will major programmes be 
cancelled outright. Faced with 
the trade-off bciwccn efficiency 
and bureaucratic harmony, effi¬ 
ciency will gel the short end or 
the stick in programming and 
budgeting choices." 

Examining the origins and de¬ 
velopment of the Strategic De¬ 
fence Initiative, or SDI, known 
as the 'Star Wars’ programme, 
which was introduced by Presi¬ 
dent Ronald Reagan,. Hampson 
clarifies that SDI is not a single 
weapons system but a research 
programme involving a myriad 
of technologies and potential 
weapon systems. It is still in the 
early stage of development and 
has already cost billions of dol- 
lars. 

He observes that the remarka¬ 
ble thing about SDI is that it ac¬ 
quired considerable 'momentum 
as a research programme despite 
formidable-opposition and seep- 
ticism not ably : hi Congress bqt 



also throughout the research and 
scientific community. 

"if past history is any guide, 
SDI may !>c slowed but it is un¬ 
likely to die at the hands of Con¬ 
gress. The story of SDI is one of 
budgetary compromises that 
have given the programme just 
enough resources to splutter ' 
(some would say run) along," he 
adds. 

1 inmpson is of llu* opinion timt 
america's arsenal is predictable, 
inevitable and wasteful and the 
way it buys its weapons is a su¬ 
premely |H)lilicui process 
plauged by inefficiency, waste, 
and (xiliiical mismanagement. 

He claims that the root of the 
problem is deceptively obvious: 
bureaucratic and political inter¬ 
ests approach weapons acquisi¬ 
tion and defence budget issues 
as "non-zero sum games"; that is, 
as games where there arc re- 
wards and payoffs to all parlies 
from co-opcration or collusion.' 

Although u special Under Sec-, 
rctury of Defence for AcquiSi* 
lions has recently been appoint¬ 
ed in America, it is the author's 
contention dial much-nccdcd re¬ 
form will occur only if the pub¬ 
lic recognises the severity of the 
problem and pressure for reform 
grows. Bui Hampson goes fia> : 
iher and opines that it js ajs° -a 
necessary that leadership to Cbflvj. 1 
grass and ! by die. president on-';| 
siifcs dipt reform is carried put;-, 
and dofencc is based on what the; , 
naiiqn can.offbrd. . ; , 
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By JoMaric Feed 
Special ic The Slur 

DONNING MASKS to con¬ 
ceal their identities, a group of 
boys emerge out of the hectic 
Bethlehem marketplace to begin 
a series of events Inal is repeated 
in other cities and villages 
throughout the occupied Wcsl 
B ank and Gaza Strip each day. 
The stone-throwing demonstra¬ 
tions that have become the hall¬ 
mark of the intifada continue de¬ 
spite a decrease in media 
coverage. Israeli efforts to put a 
quick end to the uprising have 
failed. 

After more than two years the 
uprising has become institution¬ 
alized. Demonstrations occur on 
such a regular basis that they of¬ 
ten appear to adhere, to a sched¬ 
ule. At the hospitals doctors 
know what time to expect die 
gunshot casualties. Palestinian 
children piny "soldier and Sliab- 
ab (youth)." Some Israeli settlers 
have installed heavy wire 
screens on their car windows. 

The stone-throwing episodes 
are sometimes spontaneous con¬ 
frontations started by small 
groups of boys burning tires. 
When the Israeli army respond, 
the boys pelt (he soldiers with 
rocks. Without even leaving 
their jeeps, the patrol usually 
fires tear gas to disperse the 
boys, then leaves. 

More dangerous arc the daily 
incidents tagged die "profession¬ 
al intifada" by some members of 
the press. These well-organized 
demonstrations are the ones that 
seem to occur “on schedule." 

The masked "hoys belong to 
various factions of the Palestini¬ 
an resistance. Sometimes burn¬ 
ing tires, sometimes running 
through the streets waving the 
banned Palestinian flag, the 
shabab draw the Israeli army 
into a conflict that pits boys with 
stones against soldiers with 
guns. The goal of the boys is to 
keep the demonstration going for 
as long as possible ami then to 
escape unharmed. Tltc goal of 
the occupation authorities is to 
slop the demonstration and try to 
apprehend the instigators. 

These confrontations often re¬ 
sult in gunfire and, particularly 
at the cad of the summer, in in¬ 
creasing numbers of casualties. 

The Shabab physically throw 
the nicks, but uie community is 
united behind them. During the 
larger, more organised demon¬ 
strations, it is not unusual to see 
women ami young children gath¬ 
ering rocks to supply die youths. 
Community members also act os 
lookouts,” to alert the demon¬ 
strators to approaching soldiers. 
Others assist by hiding them or 
helping them escape. 

Factional differences arc ig¬ 
nored during the demonstrations. 
Even Hamas (Arabic acronym 
for the Islamic Resistance Move¬ 
ment), which is not part of the 
unified leadership, demonstrates 
along-sidc the nationalist and the 
communists in some villages. A 
reported early Israeli policy of 
encouraging the Hamas move¬ 
ment was aimed at dividing the 
Palestinian community. The pol- 
'Cy proved ineffective. 

The Human Costs 

Since the uprising began on 9 
December, 1987. the Gaza Strip 
J one has suffered 26,029 casu- 
?n« ^ of August, accord- 
n n 8 l p the United Nations Relief 
5! Works Agency (UNRWA).. 
fir 8 includes 14,000 beai- 
n es requiring hospitalisation of 
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There is no justification for some of the violations of human rights. 
Maintaining the occupation also has not been without cost to the Israe¬ 
lis. As of September II, 1989 about 816 soldiers had been wounded in 
intifada-related violence and seven had been killed. 


medical care and 3,817 gunshot 
wounds from both plastic- and 
live bullets. The gunshot wounds 
accounted for 158 of the 190 fa¬ 
talities recorded in Gaza during 
this period. 

Maintaining (he occupation 
also has not been wilhouL cost to 
liie Israelis. As of 11 September 
, 1989, 816 soldiers had been 
wounded in intifada related vio¬ 
lence and seven hod been killed, 
according to the Israeli govern¬ 
ment. 

There is little validity to the Is¬ 
raeli soldiers' claim to a need for 
self-defence when under a bar¬ 
rage of large rocks traveling at 
high velocities. Israeli policy at¬ 
tempts to keep the level of re¬ 
sponse appropriate lo the threat. 
Soldiers arc allowed to shoot in 
response to the throwing of Mol¬ 
otov cocktails and when a veiled 
jxjrson advances to atiack after 
being warned. Occupation sol¬ 
diers also arc instructed to inca¬ 
pacitate rather than kill, which in 
practice means aiming at the leg. 

While many soldiers try to fol¬ 
low the official policy, some do 
not. Certain units have particu¬ 
larly bad reputations for using 
unacceptable force. The Border 
Police is known for brutal beat¬ 
ings. An Israeli soldiers unit 
with a reputation - fdr vicious¬ 
ness, the Givati, has been ac¬ 
cused of a disproportionate num¬ 
ber of shootings - some under 
very questionable circumstances., 

There is no justification for 
some of the violations of human 

worker involved a man who had 
been shot just '20 metersTrom a 
Gaza hospital. The soldiers in¬ 
volved refused to allow nijn to 
. be taken to the hospital; When a v 

group of .doctors came dirt ;aM, 
attempted lo assist the : 

soldiers prevented their mterfer 


cncc." The man bled to death. 
After he died, the soldiers threw 
the body over a wall across the 
street from the hospital. 

Many children have been 
wounded or killed during the up¬ 
rising. It is not unusual to find 
hospital wards filled with 12- to 
14-year-old boys. UNRWA has 
documented many cases of chil¬ 
dren 10 and under who were 
treated for gunshot wounds. 

Some people claim that the 
soldiers don't follow policy and 
shoot blindly into crowds. There 
are even accusations of youths 
being shot intentionally, but 
none involves very young chil¬ 
dren. 

Others charge that the Palcs- 
tinians, in a question for publici¬ 
ty, put children in the line of 
fire. But no mother sends her 
children to be shot. Most Pales¬ 
tinian mothers do what any 
mother would do in similar cir¬ 
cumstances - tell her young chil¬ 
dren to slay out of the streets 
when demonstrations are in 
progress. , 

The many spontaneous inci¬ 
dents make it impossible to keep 
the children out of harm's way at 
all times. And as sons grow old¬ 
er they often go out to demon¬ 
strate with the other boys in de¬ 
fiance of their mother's wishes. 

: The death toll has not deterred 
the Palestinians from continuing 
the uprising. Flyers with the 

names and photographs-of "mar¬ 
tyrs" can be seen on walls in 
; many villages. The deaths and 
. Injuries, particularly those in¬ 
volving brutality* make the Pal¬ 
estinians more determined lo re 
..sisft,;: v : ... 
i;. •JPolltlcalj sciiools'^ 

i '.'Political schools" is how. the 
Voting boys mfer : to ; the prisons 
where- a growing number of Pal¬ 


estinians arc kept in "administra¬ 
tive detention" for security of¬ 
fenses. Under the occupation, 
Palestinians charged with securi¬ 
ty crimes are brought before a 
military court, which has not 
found a single defendant inno¬ 
cent, UNRWA reports. The 100 
percent conviction rate and the 
arbitrariness of the detention sys¬ 
tem creates a climate of active 
-support for the uprising. 

UN representatives are not im¬ 
mune from charges of security 
offenses and can be arrested. At 
the beginning of August there 
were 34 UNRWA staff members 
under administrative detention. 
>.On August 7, two men in plain¬ 
clothes, reportedly carrying Uzi 
machine guns, drove a civilian 
car with white Gaza license 
plates into the Gaza City UNR¬ 
WA headquarters and arrested an 
UNRWA employee. 

Administratiive detention often 
leads to the demolition of hous¬ 
es. The security forces may order 
a house destroyed as punishment 
if a member of the resident fami¬ 
ly has been charged with a secur¬ 
ity offense. The demolitions pol¬ 
icy is cited in a U.S. Slate 
Department report on human 
rights violations. 

A typical case involved a Nu- 
seriat Camp family of 13. Their 
house was destroyed after the de¬ 
tention of one son last May. 
They were unable to see him for 
three months while he was under 
interrogation. The civil adminis¬ 
tration's regulations require that 
visitors be allowed after a person 
has been held in detention for 28 
days, but hot including the time a 
person is under interrogation, 
while the family is told their rel¬ 
ative has been detained, they are 
• unable to visit or receive any 
. news,. 

‘ The family now live,on the site 
of their demolished home in two 


tents provided by the Interna¬ 
tional Red cross. Although the 
government can confiscate the 
property and prohibit the former 
owners from living there, fami¬ 
lies usually remain on their land 
in the Red. Cross-supplied tents. 

In August the Israeli Supreme 
Court ruled against the Israeli 
army stipulating that Palestinian 
families must be given 48 hours 
to appeal a demolition order. As 
yet, no appeal has been success¬ 
ful in overturning a demolition 
order. A family of 15, also from 
Nuseriat Camp, had their house 
demolished within a few days of 
the new ruling. They used the 
appeal period to remove some of 
their possessions from their 
house. Ironically, these policies 
make the Palestinians more defi¬ 
ant. 

In the Old City of Jerusalem 
each day bciwccn 11 a.ni. and 
noon, Border Police walk 
tlirough the market in the Mus¬ 
lim Quarter and kick over mer¬ 
chants' displays and empty old 
women's baskets of fruit into the 
street. Such actions are counter 
to government policy and rein¬ 
force the Palestinians' sense of 
persecution. 

Economic Ramifications 

The intifada has severely hurt 
some- sectors of the Palestinian 
economy. Many tourists have 
put off a visit to Israel, which 
has particularly affected tourism 
enterprises in Jerusalem, Bethle¬ 
hem, Hebron and Jericho. The 
noon shop closings and frequent 
general strikes lhaL shorten the 
hours shops are open for busi¬ 
ness also have hurt the economy. 
The small factories that produce 
ceramics and olivewood figu¬ 
rines have had losses. After the 
first year of the uprising, one 
small manufacturer of ceramic- 
plates and cups in Hebron saw a 
50 per cent loss in business. 
Most factories keep in business 
by accepting less profit - a strate¬ 
gy that can work in the short run. 

Despite the general economic 
malaise, some companies have 
actually prospered because of 
the intifada. Manufacturers pro¬ 
ducing items for consumption in 
the Westx4 bank and Gaza have 
gained business as the Palestini¬ 
an boycott of Israeli products 
has increased consumption of 
Palestinian goods. But the over¬ 
all reduction in disposable in¬ 
come attributable to the shorter 
hours and general strikes tem¬ 
pers this effect. 

An uncertain Future 

Despite the apparent bleakness 
of then situation, many Palestin¬ 
ians in the occupied territories 
feel they are close to achieving 
their preliminary goals. Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir’s pro¬ 
posal lo hold elections is viewed 
as a success of the intifada' al¬ 
though the Shamir plan is far 
from what they want, it demon¬ 
strates that the uprising has put 
pressure on the Israeli govern¬ 
ment. 

Some Palestinians look to the 
United States to move the pro¬ 
cess along, but the expectations 
following last winter's U.S. rec¬ 
ognition of the PLO have failed 
to materialize. 

As long as the Palestinians 
continue current intifada tactics 
of rock throwing and civil diso-. 
bedience, major Israeli military 
actions would appear excessive. 
Were (he Palestinians to escalate 
to armed insurrection, however, 
the Israeli government would 
have justification for stronger 
military response, • L • 
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’ God help the Israelis and the Palestinians ! 

■An Interview with Khaled El-Hassan 


Editor's Note: Khaled El Has- 
san, one of the founders of L 7 a- 
tah and the PLO, is chairman 
of the International Affairs 
Committee of the Palestine Na¬ 
tional Council. He gave the fol¬ 
lowing interview to the editor 
of Israel & Palestine Report 
(Paris), which published it in. 
its December issue. 

I&P: Dr. El-Hassan, could you 
comment about where the "peace 
process", as people call it , is 
now? 

Khaled El-Hassan: 1 don't think 
that there is now a peace pro¬ 
cess. There was a peace plan, 
which was suggested by the 
PNC last year in Algiers, and 
there is wliaL's called the Shamir 
peace plan, which has nothing to 
do wiLh peace because Shamir 
still insists that peace be made 
with the Arabs and not wiLh the 
Palestinians. Shamir refuses not 
only to recognise the Palestinian 
people but also to recognise their 
right to moke peace with the Is¬ 
raelis, even though they arc the 
people who live in the occupied 
territories. 

I hope the Americans will be 
able to move tilings so that a 
process will start. Up to now, 
nothing has started. 

I&P: Do you perceive a change 
in American policy since the 
meetings with (US Ambassador 
to Tunis) Pcllctrcau? 

Khaled El-Hassan: There is a 
change, but that change has not 
yet reached the point where the 
Americans could force things • 
the way, for instance, that Carter 
did at Camp David. They are 
still dealing with Shamir, using 
very timid language. They are 
pricking Shamir with certain 
news items now and then, they 
are talking about the necessity of 
including the PLO in the peace 
process, but they have not yet 
taken a step that would force 


Shamir to think twice before he 
says no. 

I&P: In other words, things are 
stagnating to a certain degree. 

Khaled El Hassan: I think may¬ 
be more than that. I'm sure that, 
as one of Shamir's aides said, 
the strategy of the Likud is to 
slow down the motion. They say 
they do this in order to make 
things go the proper way. But I 
think they do this to gain time, 


were made to suffer, will always 
underestimate the power of the 
Palestinians to resist occupation. 

I&P: Some commentators in the 
Israeli press and peace camp 
have been warning that the inti¬ 
fada will any day now break out 
into armed msuiTection. What is 
your view? 

Khaled El-Hassan: I think that 
the people - who for two years 
were disciplined not to use arms. 



i 


Khaled El-Hassan: the intifada is a people's phenome¬ 


non 

to let the intifada become more 
and more tired so that maybe the 
intifada will stop. 

I'm very sorry to tell every¬ 
body that the intifada is not just 
the result of an order given, such 
that when the order is issued 
there will be an intifada and 
when a counter-order is issued 
there will be no more intifada. 
The intifada started without an 
order. Although the people of 
the intifada were loyal to the 
PLO, arc related to the PLO 
leadership and believe in the 
unity of the cause - the people 
and the leadership - this is a 
people's phenomenon, and it 
cannot slop just by orders given 
from here or there. 

And it's becoming a sort of a 
way of life for Palestinians. 
Those who do not understand 
the Palestinians, the tragedy they 


in spite of what's happening to 
them - have the courage and the 
patience and the will to continue 
this way. 

But allow me to say that in 
general terms, this is abnormal, 
because they arc facing retail 
genocide. What has happened is 
that for the past two years 1,100 
or 1,200 Palestinians have been 
killed - more than 1,000 people 
for sure. If they had been killed 
in a one-wcck battle iL would 
have caused crisis all over the 
world. But they are killed day by 
day, one, two, three, one, two, 
three. Nobody feels the tragedy. 
This a very wrong international 
attitude. The Israelis, for sure, 
invest in these things and follow 
the advice of Kissinger, who told 
them: "Kill (the Palestinians) far 
from the TV." But I don't think 
that the real Jewish conscience 
accepts this; I also don't think 


No longer an exercise... 

Continued from page 3 


(the government) are going to 
honour all these pledges. We 
have started to draw a list of 
what we had pledged and we 
will do it in a gradual manner 
and I hope in few months, not 
later than six months, wc will 
have honoured everything that 
we have promised. 

Q: When can wc stop calling the 
Jordanian democratic process an 
experiment and refer to it as a 
way of life for Jordan? would it 
take months, years..? 

A: From the way I see things I 
believe it is settling. I am very 
optimistic. I don't see any real 
problem. We have to remind 
ourselves that we had elections 
for a legislative council as far as 
1028 and Jordanians are ex¬ 
tremely resourceful and I believe 
they know the interest of their 
country. They had experience in 
; many aspects of their Uves with 
democratic institutions and, in 
the absence of parliament, many 
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that Jewish thinkers accept litis; 
and I don't think that, in the long 
run, the Palestinians will be dis¬ 
ciplined forever. God knows 
what may happen. But 1 hope the 
intifada will continue the way it 
is. 

I&P: If you were to give a time¬ 
frame, off the top of your head, 
how much time do wc have bc- 
forc everything blows up? 

Khaled El-Hassan: Really, I 
can't say. It depends on how die 
Israelis use this iron-fist policy. 
They did it in Beil Sahour; it 
was about to blow up. If llicy re¬ 
peat again what they did in Beil 
Sahour, it may blow up. So it de¬ 
pends on the Israelis, not on our 
people. 

I&P: Do you have any hopes for 
the United Slates having any 
mitigating effects on the Israelis, 
in that context? 

Khaled El-Hassan: It's not a 
matter of hope, il's a matter of 
• interest. If the Americans arc se¬ 
rious about detente and the So¬ 
viets arc serious about detente, it 
means the Cold War will be seri¬ 
ously over. And if the Cold War 
is seriously over, then all the re¬ 
gional problems have to be 
solved politically. So the more 
serious and sincere they arc- 
about detente, the more serious 
they arc in dealing with the Mid¬ 
dle East question. Because the 
Middle East question is the key 
of the wars of proxy all over llic 
Third World, which have to stop 
when the Cold War stops. There¬ 
fore, I think that for the first lime 
the Americans arc convinced of 
the need for peace. Before they 
were lying to us, and the Soviets 
were lying. Now I don't think 
they arc, because they're sincere 
about detente. 

I&P: There were reports in the 
international press that at die last 
mccdng or die PLO Executive 
some voices were raised, and 


Q: What role do you sec for tele¬ 
vision in the present phase and 
what plans do you have for it? 

A: I have to be very honest with 
you. We started an internal de¬ 
bate in the Ministry that wc 
would have liked to remain inter¬ 
nal. Now that it was (leaked) to 
the press wc will have the benefit 
of a national debate which 1 don’t 
mind at all. But that piece of in¬ 


opmion of the opposition in the 
country. So we are not coming 
from a vacuum. 


cepted; you can’t abuse human 
rights and you cannot abuse na¬ 
ture. You cannot as a society or 
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iL. we are going to succeed in 
this exercise. It is not an exer¬ 
cise, I hope we can stop calling 
it an exercise... it should be a 
way of life... rather a very nor¬ 
mal way of life. 

Q: How do you think the Jorda- 


where has got to be very careful 
about excessiveness in any way 
against any human being. So I 
believe these are two things 
which are going to evolve in 
every society. 


formation had caught us rather 
unprepared to answer all the 
questions. So I don’t have any 
answers about all perceptions. 
But I repeat that the role of the 
Ministry, and I hope 1 am not ex¬ 
aggerating, is changing. We are 
gomg to study the best possible 
way of preservipg the national 
character of our. 1 information in¬ 
stitutions. But to' be very practi- 
. cal and pragmatic we have to 
know all the liniitatidns that wc 
are working under. 


some abstentions loo, because 
IH’ople no longer agreed with the 
PNG's peace plan, Arafat's peace \ i 
plan. How significant are such r 
voices, if they exist? 

Kbilled Kl-Nassau: You know 
that (lie decision concerning the 
|K*ace plan was taken by majori¬ 
ty. So there is an opposition, and 
that's normal. And you know 
that the voles of the Popular 
Front, of George Ha bash, were 
given in favour of the peace plan 
on one condition: that if nothing 
happens within llnce or lour 
years then we all have to recon¬ 
sider oar thinking. Therefore, it's 
very natural lhal he tween now 
and then, especially when we gel 
vague ami ambiguous answers 
from the Americans, that you 
find people who are angry and 
who say: "What are wc gelling 
from the peace plan? We are gel¬ 
ling nothing. Look ai die Ameri¬ 
cans, the way they are talking to 
ns." 

Maybe lliaL’s why the Ameri¬ 
cans invented a new expression 
when they said to ns "construc¬ 
tive ambiguity." You see, when 
we used to talk about ambigui¬ 
ty, they used u> tell us dial all 
our statements were ambiguous 
and that this is why they rejected 
them. Now, when the Americans 
arc ambiguous, they described 
their ambiguity as "coitstiuctive 
ambiguity." 

I&P: Well, they've learned 
something from you. 

Khaled I'.l-llassan : We didn't 
want them to loam ambiguity. 

Wc want them to learn some¬ 
thing else.. Anyhow, l hope they 
will finally realise that lime is 
not in favor of peace, that time 
may transfer die intifada to cer¬ 
tain Arab streets. And this moans 
that the. whole Middle East 
would go up in I lames. If so, 
God help tlx* Israelis and the Pal¬ 
estinians a I to i wards. 


(J: It seems that the people are 
not wailing lor the government 
to allow them to form political 
parties., they arc lobbying and 
debuting all over the country.. 
what arc your views on this? 

A: I can't answer you about any 
timetable regarding die forma- 
lion of political parties. But one 
thing I am sure of is dial in any 
democracy you have to have po¬ 
litical parlies. When this is going 
to be formed is not yet clear and 
I think people who are interested 
in the political process have 
been forming parties for many 
years. So now it is a little bit 
more public, I think. Jordanians 
have been in one way or another 
grouping themselves, some with 
political inclinations, others with 
ideological inclinations, but you 
can't imagine a society with rath¬ 
er educated and resourceful peo¬ 
ple like in our country where 
people are going to stand stllL 
They have been debating this all 
the time but now you can see lt 
more because it Is more operi. ; . 
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T he UN is becoming vulnerable' 


By Masood Haider 
Special to The Star 

UNITED NATIONS, New York 
- The 44th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly was 
embroiled in one of the most 
dramatic and poainful debates on 
the issue of enhancing the Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organization's 
(PLO) status from the observer 
mission to a state - like that giv¬ 
en to Switzerland and North and 
South Korcas. 

The resolution, which was ta¬ 
bled by die Arab states, had al¬ 
most total support from the 
member slates widi the excep¬ 
tion of the United States and Is¬ 
rael. However, the unconditional 
support from the Soviet Union 
and other communist 
countries began to 
crumble with the winds 
of freedom fanning the 
Eastern Bloc. 

The absence of criti¬ 
cal Soviet support - 
which had bccom luke¬ 
warm following die 
meeting between Presi¬ 
dent Bush and Mikhail 
Gorbachev in Malta - 
and the threat from die 
United Stales to with¬ 
hold its already dwin¬ 
dling contribution u> die- 
world body, sciiulcd the 
resolution. At the end of 
the debate the Arab 
countries, which still 
contended that they had 
enough support to carry 
the resolution through, 
had to settle for the mi- i 

prenie compromise in 
order to save the United m 
Nations from financial J&k 

Had the threat from BoS 
die United Slates E gy affi 
workctl? Diplomats at- [8888 
lending the assembly 
assessed (hat it had! The 
result was total capitulation to 
the wishes of the United Slates. 

The jx'rccivcd threat of the 
widilklrawal of US funds was 
also instrumental in watering 
down die resolution on apart¬ 
heid, and the clauses which con¬ 
demned Israel's collusion with 
South Africa in the arena of nu¬ 
clear technology had lo be 
dropped. Even the fiery Gcncal 
Joseph Garba, the president of 
the General Assembly, was at a 
loss while explaining the tactics 
of give and take and compro¬ 
mise at his press conference. 

At his news conference, die 
United States Ambassador, 
Thomas Pickering, expressed 
Pleasure at the outcome of the 
debate on apartheid, but he par¬ 
ticularly lauded the joint Soviet 
and American efforts to defer the 
resolution on the PLO. 

In an exclusive interview. Am¬ 
bassador Clovis Maksoud of the 
Arab League gave his assess¬ 
ment of the debate on the uestion 
of the PLO's status and the South 
Africa uestion: 


Interview: Arab League's UN Ambassador, 
uovts Maksoud, was interviewedby Academic 
File about the American arm-twisting at the 
recent UN General Assembly session. 


of the PLO resolution brought 
by the Arab countries. Do you 
think that the perceived Ameri¬ 
can threat to cut off its United 
Nations contribution worked 
against you? 

A. Ambassador Pickering is 
trying to resort to an interpreta¬ 
tion which unfortunately, if ac¬ 
cepted as a victory, would con¬ 
stitute a dangerous precedence. 
To use financial blackmail as an 
instrument of scuttling debate on 
an issue is an indication of a big 
power bullying the United Na- 


tcclcd in recent years a definite 
improvement in the sensitivity of 
public opinion in the United 
Slates towards Palestine, which 
has been stifled by American 
policy. There is a definite dis¬ 
crepancy between public judge¬ 
ment in the United States and the 
public policy. Ambassador Pick¬ 
ering's view represents public 
policy. 

Q. Mr Pickering also observed 
that one of the biggest reasons 
for the Arab countries to bring 


the more insistent elements 
would hiL the responsive cords in 
the Palestinian mainstream. 

Q. What about US Vice- 
President Dan Quayle's recent 
visit to the United Nations, when 
he called for a repeal of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations resolution equating 
'Zionism with racism 1 ? 

A. Wc welcome the debate on 
this Zionism issue, because it 
will provide us with the opportu¬ 
nity to throw light on the reality 
of Zionism as a form of racism 
and the proof of the matter is that 
the law of return spells out that 
every Jew is entitled to instant 
citizenship, whereas every non- 
Jew has to prove continuous resi¬ 
dence since 1948. So this is en¬ 
shrined and institutional- 
iscd discrimination. If 
they want to open tills 
Pandora's box, we will 
debate it throughout this 
year and then the atmos¬ 
phere will be charged in 
a manner that the so- 
called peace processes 
* will become marginal¬ 
ised, 













lions instead of a great power 
acting responsibly on the global 
level. 

Furthermore, if every country 
or power is to resort to culling 
its contribution to achieve a po¬ 
litical result, then the United Na¬ 
tions is becoming vulnerable; 
the legal commitment to it 
should be sacrosanct. The Arabs 
submitted the resolution as a 
simple measure to reflect the 
widespread recognition of the 
PLO and the Palestinian State. 
We nevor thought that this 
would hit a raw nerve in the 
American policy establishment 

It seems that it did; One be¬ 
gins to inquire as to the reason 
why every time an enhancement 
of Palestinian rights elicits this 
extreme measure from the Unit¬ 
ed States. The answer is that the 
strategic agreement between Is¬ 
rael and the United Sties lends 
itself to the fact that it.is Israel 
that sets the agenda instead of 
the other way around. 


this motion of enhancement was 
to save the PLO, because he said 
that the Intifada in the West 
Bank and Gaza was producing 
new young leaders among the 
Palestinians, whose attitudes dif¬ 
fered from the PLO leadership, 

A. Wc have helped in pursuing 
this resolution only because of 
our genuine commitment to the 
United Nations. This was a sim¬ 
ple issue which was complicated 
by the United Stales. We had the 
voles, but we did not want to ex¬ 
pose the United Nations to the 
damage which would have been 
inflicted upon it should our reso¬ 
lution have succeeded. 

It has been wishful thinking on 
the part of Israel and the United 
States to project divisiveness. 
The Israei-American axis always 
envisages the resilient democrat- 
ic debate within the Palestinian 
movement as. an indication of 
competing leadership. The PLO 
has opted for a peaceful option; 
it made : a historical gesture in 


Q. What about the 
Baker Plan? Do you 
think iL is a viable pro¬ 
cess towards an interna¬ 
tional conference on die 
PLO issue? 

A. I think that dicrc has 
been a conceptual exag¬ 
geration of the Baker 
plan. It is a procedural 
suggestion elevated lo 
the notion of plan be¬ 
cause it conics from a su¬ 
perpower. But this plan 
is only viable if the PLO 
openly authorises and 
recognises it. 


. Q. What is your over- 

_ all opinion on the 44th 

session of the General 
assembly, including the apart¬ 
heid resolution, which in the 
opinion of many diplomats was 
watered down due to compromis¬ 
es? 

A. I think that the Third World 
countries have to realise that we 
need to restructure our nona- 
ligned policy so as to take into 
account the growing d'etente be¬ 
tween the two superpowers, 
which will create a new structu¬ 
ral international scene. It will be 
South and North debating, in¬ 
stead of nonaligncd against 
aligned. 

Q. What about the USSR and 
Eastern Bloc countries who with¬ 
drew support for the resolution? 

A. I think they agree with us 
on ode aspect, the protection of 
the United Nations system, 
which led them to persuade us 
not to go ahead with the resolu¬ 
tion. They did not share the 
views of tne United; States. They 
showed tile universal anxiety and 
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walls 

AT A lime when winds of 
democratic and reforms are 
sweeping all acrosss East¬ 
ern Europe, and winds of 
unity and economic integra¬ 
tion are blowing all over 
Western Europe, the Arab 
citizen is following all of 
these rapid changes with 
frustration, anxiety and an¬ 
ticipation. 

The Arab citizen, who is 
witnessing the coming down 
of walls, both visible and in¬ 
visible, that used to stand 
between East and West, is 
asking the most pressing 
question: When will our 
walls coinc down? 

It is true Lhal, unlike the 
infamous Berlin Wall, our 
walls of segregation, separ¬ 
ateness and exclusion arc 
not concrete, material struc¬ 
tures. But it is also true that 
the 'invisible' wail that ob¬ 
struct Arab integration are 
much more solid and well- 
cntrenched than the Berlin 
Wall which has lost its clout 
on 9 November, 1989 when 
many of its foundations 
gave way under popular 
pressure from East Germans 
who "voted with their feel" 
and crossed the wall lo West 
Germany. 

The invisible Arab walls 
that stand in the way of 
Arab integration und hamper 
the efforts or our nation lo 
join in die march of freedom 
which is spanning the globe, 
will only come down when 
Arabs realize dial mistrust, 
injustice and disintegration 
which form the foundation 
of our hated walls, will nev¬ 
er be able to resist the global 
winds of reform. 

The one question that re¬ 
mains is: Will we have the 
required far-sightedness and 
wisdom and allow these 
walls to come down une¬ 
ventfully and peacefully, or 
will we continue to hold on 
to out-dated formulas and 
obsolete practices, contribut¬ 
ing, therefore, to unpredicta¬ 
ble consequences that could 
have far-reaching impact on 
our existence as a nauon? 

It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that some Arab coun¬ 
tries were quick to respond 
to the winds of global 
change. Jordan should be 
given credit for being one of 
the earliest Arab countries to 
join in the global march to¬ 
wards freedom. 

But the coming down of 
walls on a local level, im¬ 
portant as it is, will have its 
hiil and meaningful impact 
only if it Is matched by the 
destruction of the _ wafts of 
suspicion that separate ris. 

It Is the Obligation; of all 
Arabs to see'to It that these 
invisible Arab walls; come 
down as quickly as possible, 
opening tne way for. a better, 
and bnght^r' fuliire for okr 
nation. - 1 ' ; 
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People and Events 



# Uniter Royal patronage the 
Second Annual Queen Alia 
Horse Jumping tournament was 
held at die Arabian Horse Club 
last week in co-operation with 
Inter-Continental Hotel, Jordan. 

Participants from Jordan, Syria 
and Saudi Arabia competed for 
two days and the proceeds or 
this event were dedicated to wel¬ 
fare projects. 




The first day included a num¬ 
ber of competitions and His 
Royal Highness Prince Ra'd 
bin Zeid presented Ra'ad Nas- 
er, Yacoub Barbirian, Meg 
Abu Hamdan, Yasser Al Shar¬ 
if and Jalal Qutub with tro¬ 
phies. 

Second day events were at¬ 
tended by Her Majesty Queen 
Noor, deputising for His Majes¬ 
ty King Hussein, who presented 
prizes to Radwon Qusar and 
Muna Sikhtian. The tournament 
activities were attended by Syri¬ 
an President's son Basel Al As- 



• Twenty one executives from 
InterContinental Hotels world¬ 
wide arc currently meeting at the 
Hotel Jordan InterContinental 


The Armenlus Quintet 

sad, Maj. Gen. Salem Turk and 
InterContinental Hold General 
Manager M^jid Khalil. 

• The West German Armen ius 
Quintet's concert (Tuesday eve¬ 
ning) reminded us that live per¬ 
formances beat recordings hands 
down in many respects. No 
money-spinner this , the Goethe 
Institute in co-operation with 
Noor Al-Husscin Foundation, 
gives a real service in Amman 
by providing music ensembles, 
rather than only the more easily- 
funded piano soloist. 

The Mozart provided an affa¬ 
ble "divertissement" which put 
us in the mood for the more sub¬ 
stantial "wind Quintet in D ma¬ 
jor which followed. Between 
these two works we were given 
"Young Person's Guide" to the 
Quintet instruments by each 
member in turn: Peter Brechtel 
(basson), Katharina Ehlen- 

for a week long seminar on cus¬ 
tomer focused service. 

The participants include live 
Jordanians representing the Jor¬ 
dan InterContinental, the Amra 
Forum and the Petra forum. 

The programme is called 
"Customers Come First" and par¬ 
ticipants wilt qualify as leaders 
for their hotels. The course is be¬ 
ing conducted by Ms. Kathi 
Ransom, Training Manager, In¬ 
terContinental Hotels Corp.; Ms. 
Ann Styles, Regional Training 
Manager, InterContinental Ho¬ 
tels Oman, and Ms. Maha Ellas, 
Personnel and Training Manager 
at Hotel Jordan InterContinental. 



Hotel executives meeting in Am than 
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broker (flute), Harald Heim 
(horn), Katharina Kammerloh- 
er (oboe) and Thomas Back- 
haus (clarinet). Their perfor¬ 
mance was lively through out, 
the Rossini technically immpres- 
sivc and the Hindemith dramat¬ 
ic, alternating lyrical sensitivity 
with youthful ebullience. 

Both the Hindemith and the 
Debussy emncorc were adequate 
proof that 20th century music 
can be listener-friendly. More 
modem works in Jordanian con¬ 
cert programmes would be in¬ 
vigorating. 

Her Majesty Queen Noor at¬ 
tended the concert. 

• Rasha Al-Bustami and 
Emad Dudin celebrated their 
wedding last Thursday. The 
young couple will leave to the 
United States where they will be 
making their home. 

qP Agenda 


Lectures 

Dr Najm El-Deen Yousef of 
Yarmouk University will deliver 
a lecture on "Coastal Manage¬ 
ment: Example; The Coastal 
Zone of Jordan. Tuesday, 23 
January at the Goethe Institute, 
7:00 pm. 

Film 

The American Centre presents 
the feature film "La Bamba”, 
staring Esai Morales, Rosana Se- 
soto and Elizabeth Pena. On 
Thursday 18 January al 7:00 pm. 
The French Centre presents the 
feature film "La Femme d'a 
cote", starring Francois Truffaut 
and Fanny Ardant. On Monday 
22 January at 8;00 pm. 

Meetings 

The General Meeting of the 
Friends oif Archaeology will be 
held 22 January at 7:00 pm, at 
the Department of Antiquities 
Registration Centre auditorium. 
A slide lecture on Jordan’s rich 
archaeological heritage will be 
presented by Dr Bert De Vries. 


Newspaper as an art 


MORE THAN a year ago when a newspaper was put to sleep 
there was a temporary fluster among those who read it, ac¬ 
counts of its history were related among those who had heard 
or it and several comments wore distributed from among tho 
cominciu-slingers who hadn't heard ot the newspape r hm who 
were, as usual quite right. 

No matter. Reading material of any kind or Mandatd is tardy 
an issue in a country where reading has not yet become as es¬ 
sential as food. And it hits to, one day. Quality reading material 
and reading habits arc sad subjects to discuss. We have yet to 
meet the people (and those, youngsters) whose reading addic¬ 
tions often get in the way of olhci inure suciaMc, though less 
rewarding customs .We have yet to encounter those vast man- 
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of reading and not purely through academic pressure. 

We will continue to grieve for a while yet. Rut not for too 
long. Professional writing is fast becoming a goal, though high 
and mighty attitudes stall the potentials of many. To accept 
and make use of criticism is not a practice peppered out too 
generously in our social customs. 

But what of that? In spile of everything people move on. The 
Star reappears refreshed, out of the intellectual turmuil that we 
breathe (that well-known intellectual setting that we artificially 
force upon ourselves). The Star reappears regenerated, out of 
the pecuniary wariness that we have to live with. Rut The Star 
will see a different world from that of a year ago: A dear coast 
for writing and a less bridled unit tide towards sc If-express ion. 

Does that make a difference? 1 suppose it does if we are able 
to blend art into our way of thinking. And a newspaper needs 
all the art it can get. By art 1 mean non-conformity to self- 
restrictions. For the truth is that we are also bound by rigid and 
extremely conformist, perhaps even repetitive, styles of 
thought and writing. So there we have a problem Unit comes 
not from without but from widiin. (Now that's a commonplace 
expression). 

A newspaper is an art form. It can survive without art just as 
a child can survive without love: dismally. And it is also proba¬ 
bly true that we have not yet reached the stage where we can 
combine honest writing (which we have) with pleasantry and 
ingenuity. Arid writing is loo often pasted out for us and if we 
are not careful, we will soon come to accept it as a rule. Even¬ 
tually, it all boils down to information and art. The technical 
and the creative. Hardware and software. No-one can claim to 
be too efficient at both since one is so different from the oilier. 
Journalistic know-how is a life-long course. 

The Star has relumed to the world field now. It had to, not in 
spite of the challenges, but because of them. The knack for po¬ 
litical and cultural expression is there, itelling to be let loose. 
About time. For how can we, as readers, live by one English 
newspaper alone? 

llaya Hussein! 
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'Ready, set ....win !' 

TOE ORTHODOXY basketball team proved again that it is the un¬ 
disputed champ in this game when they beat Al Ahli, their traditional 
rivals, last Sunday 86/65 at Al Hussein Youth City’s Sports Palace. 
While the final outcome of the game did not surprise many, the fact 
that the 12-member team were sponsored by Apple Computer coin 
pany did. The famous Apple logo on the players shirts made sonu 
spectators wonder if die prodigious Macintosh had anything to do 
with the Orthodoxy's successful play ting tacti cs. 
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Lubna Al Khalili to Omar Al 
Usta. 

Amal Xssa Tashman to Ziad 


Saleh Haddad. 

Raria Ahmamd Issa to Gamal 
Abu Laban. 

Suha Taleb to Osama'Jsa. . 
Nancy Nsour to Basaam Nsour. 
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People and Events 


Far Side creator is back at the drawing table 


KANSAS CITY, MO. - After a 
14 -month creative hiatus, The 
Far Side cartoonist Gary Larson 
is back to the drawing table and 
the first of his new comic panels 
has appeared in more than 900 
newspapers beginning l Janu¬ 
ary, 1990, announced Universal 
Press Syndicate (UPS) President 
John P. McMecl. 

After nearly 10 years of pro¬ 
ducing one of the most success¬ 
ful panels in comic history, Gary 
Larson look a break from car¬ 
tooning beginning 30 October, 
1988. Newspapers have been re¬ 
ceiving selections from Larson’s 
earliest works to'run during the 
sabbatical. 

"We arc- delighted to have 
Gary Larson sitting buck down 
to the drawing table in 1990," 
said McMcel, "and very proud to 
be announcing that his new car¬ 
toons will appear in more news¬ 
papers than before the sabbati¬ 
cal. Fans of The Far Side have 
been a loyal audience and con¬ 
tinue to grow in number. This is 
certainly testimony to Gary's ex¬ 
traordinary and unique talent. 

With Larson's return, there arc 
some changes 


ings of. his funny, brilliant, bi- months where I took advantage 

“EwnL „ of . an opportunity to study jazz 

More man 15 million collec- guitar with a couple of great mu- 
Uons of The Far Side have been sicians. 
sold and for 1990 alone, nearly 4 Q: Did you do any drawing? Did 
mtlhon calendars have been pur- you find yourself thinking of 
chased. The first book, The Far ideas? 

Side, is in its 31st printing with Larson: Aside from an album 
nearly 1.2 million copies. cover for the jazz guitarist Herb 

- „ . . . . Ellis, I didn't draw a thing, and 

Following is an interview with the few ideas I wrote down were 
recharged of Larson: things that seeped in unavoida- 

~ .... ... , , bly. Basically, I felt the purpose 

Q: Why did you take a sabbau- of my sabbatical would have 
jM? been nullified by cartooning, and 

Larson: Simply exhaustion. Un- 1 avoided the drawing table like 
like most professions, cartoon- the plague, 
isls arc rarely afforded vacation Q: Do you have any plans to 
time, and any time away from change The Far Side upon your 
the drawing table generally has return? Will cows, amhropomor- 
lo be "earned" by an increase in phized animals and frumpy pco- 
outpul. And increasing my out- pic still populate the panel? Will 
put from seven cartoons a week anything be different? 
to eight or more was something I Larson: "I've sometimes toyed 

was never good at. After nine with the idea of exploring new 

years of deadlines, I needed a "territory" in my work, or mak- 

break. ing some departures from famil- 

Q: What did you do during your iar themes and characters - but, 

sabbatical? realistically, it would probably 

Larson: My wife and 1 did some be hard for me to change my 

traveling - Africa at the start of. stripes. I don’t think I'll be intro- 

my time away and the Amazon ducing any cute little animal 


ii ihe frequen- Q; Did VOll 
cy of The Far % J , 

Side. Larson: I 

“I currently week, and 

feel fresh and 
recharged, and 

a reduced workload I'm sure will 
play a big role in maintaining 
that feeling," said Larson. "But, 
as I'm sure anyone who has had 
an opportunity to lake a lull year 
off will agree, Unit first Monday 
morning back to work is quite a 
sobering experience." 

Currently, Gary Larson’s The 
Pre-History of The Far Side: A 
10th Anniversary Exhibit (An¬ 
drews and McMecl) is No. 1 on 
The New York Times Pa|)crback 
Best Seller list. "This rich vol¬ 
ume chronicles die birth and ev¬ 
olution of the popular comic 
strip "The Far Side,’" wrote The 
New ^York Times Book Re¬ 
view,"... a glimpse into the craft¬ 
ing of the cartoons tuul the work- 


characters 

Q: Did you do anything to prepare for your return? ^ li 
Larson : 1 did 50 finger push-ups every day for a q : ' wh 
week, and / made sure all my pencils were sharp, cartoons 


m 


W\ 
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al the end. In between, we 
moved to New York for four 


/our return? ^ limc 

' , - soon, 

y day for a q : which 

vere sharp, cartoons 

were some of 
your favour¬ 
ites that appeared as "classics" in 
newspapers during your sabbati¬ 
cal? How were the cartoons se¬ 
lected for use during your time 
off? 

Larson: First of all, 1 should say 
here that 1 was never all that 
comfortable wilh the word "clas¬ 
sic" attached to my past work. 
Humor is both so subjective and 
ephemeral that "classic" seemed 
to attach a little loo much signifi¬ 
cance to the act of rerunning an 
old cartoon. Regardless, those 
cartoons that were selected were 
done so on one basic criterion. 
They were not cartoons that 
would embarrass me all over 
again. 

Q: Have you been eager to rc- 



Larson: "It’s good to be back.." 

turn to the drawing board? I 

Larson: Mixed feelings, truth- i 
fully. I currently feel fresh and i 
recharged, and a reduced work- < 
load I'm sure will play a big role , 
in maintaining that feeling. But, ] 
as I'm sure anyone who has had ( 
an opportunity to take a full year 
off will agree, that first Monday 
morning back to work is quite a 
sobering experience. Overall, It 
feels good to be back. 1 

Q: Did you do anything to pre- | 
pare for your return? 

Larson: I did 50 finger push-ups 1 
every day for a week, and 1 1 

made sure all my pencils were 
sharp. i 

Q: In your latest book. The Pre- 


History of The Far Side, what 
made you decide to make it a lit¬ 
tle different titan your typical Far 
Side collection? Did you work 
on it during your time off? 
Larson: Most cartoonbooks, in¬ 
cluding my own, fall into a fairly 
predictable format, 1 was always 
curious about expanding on that 
form, and PreHistory was the 
outgrowth of that concept. Over 
the years of drawing The Far 
Side, I had culled a fair amount 
of crude sketches, rejected car¬ 
toons, mail, anecdotes, etc., and, 
with my publisher's help and en¬ 
couragement, we pulled a lot of 
it together. 


The Far SV&s. 


By Gary Larson 
















































































■SHE Guide 

Programmes of Jordan Television from 20 to 26 January 



ENGLISH PROGRAMME 
SATURDAY 

H:30 - Annie McGuire (The Fried 
Shoe): Annie's father returns to the 
United Stales after u self-imposed 3- 
year exile with grandiose plans to 
launch his theatrical career and rec¬ 
oncile with Annie's mother. 

9:00 - With the Ciiunige of ller 
Conviction*: Nimra Tannous (Inter¬ 
view) 

9:30 - Classical Music 
10:00 - News In English 
10:20 - Feature Film: My Father, 
My son: Starring - Keith Curradine - 
Karl Malden and Michael Hurtun. A 
feature film whifli recalls the sordid 
niul appalling memories of die Viet¬ 
nam war. The story talks about the 
incredible after eft eels of dial terri¬ 
ble war. 

SUNDAY 

K:.10 - Who's the Bum?: Three 
Teens and a Tony. 

9:10 • The Struggle for Democra¬ 
cy (Documentary): (Whither De¬ 
mocracy?) - In today’s world, with 
its vast nuclear arsenals and the wid¬ 
ening gap between rich and pour na¬ 
tions, can democracy survive? The 
final programme lakes stock, exam¬ 
ining three recent experiments in de¬ 
mocracy - not in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, but in the southern 
hemisphere. 

10:00 • News in English 
10:20 - Game, Set & Match: Epi¬ 
sode Eight - Bernard Samson is 
astonished that his wife Fiona, a trai¬ 
tor who has defected to the East, can 
manage to slip into Heathrow airport 
so daringly. Fiona has made him an 
offer. If he will stop pressing KGB 
Major Erich Slinnes to join B ritish 
Intelligence, she will agree to leave 
their children unmolested in Eng¬ 
land. If not... I The threat is real • 
and so is that from Ml6; Samson 
must turn Slinnes, to prove his own 
loyalty. IT not-...I 

MONDAY 

8:30 - Empty Nest (Comedy) 

9:10 - Kane and Abel: Just when it 
appears that no investor will come 
forward to bail out the hotel chain, 
Abel is approached with a mysteri¬ 
ous offer: All the funds necessary 
will be provided, and Abel will be¬ 
come owner of the chain when the 
loan is paid off, but the benefactor's 
identity must be withheld. Abel 
agrees, convinced the anonymous 
investor is a rival, but caring hotel 
owner. 

10:00 - News in English 
10:20 • Cassidy - Ep. 4: Charlie 
struggles for her life seeking protec¬ 
tion from Alice's father, who is de¬ 
termined to avenge his daughter’s 
murder 

TUESDAY 

8:30 - Mr. Belvedere - Marsha's 
Job (Comedy) 

9:10 - The Real Charlotte - Ep. 4: 
More surprises on this drama scries. 
10:00 - News in English 
10:20 > Hunter - Return of White 
Cloud: An antique dealer’s murder 
puts Hunter and McCall on a tricky 
i and complicated murder chase. 

* WEDNESDAY 

1 8:30 - Baby Boom: "J.C.- The Man 
■ (Comedy) - I.C. gets her wish to live 
a day as a man and she -discovers 
. how differently people treat her. 
9:10 - Nutural World (Documen¬ 
tary) - Vanishing Earth: Part 2 
10:00 - News In English 
; 10:20 - Guts & Glory: The Rise 
' and Fall of Oliver North: Pan one - 
;• The story of the life of Oliver North 
; since his graduation from the naval 

I 
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First Among Equals f Friday at 10:20 


academy in 1964, to the Vietnam 
war and his attempt to commit sui¬ 
cide. 

THURSDAY 

8:30 - A Different World (Come¬ 
dy) 

9:10- Basketbull 
10:00 - News In English 
10:20 - Feature Film: Separate Ta¬ 
bles - Starring, Julie Christie, Alan 
Bales. Faithful film version of Ter¬ 
ence Kutiigan'5 two onc-aci plays 
about the guests of British seaside 
resort and their individual dramas. 

FRIDAY 

8:30 - Coach: I'm sorry I told you 
my wife was dead, (comedy) 

9:10 - Thirtysomething - "No 
Promises”: Ellyn must face some 
difficult truths about herself and her 
complicated relationship with her 
parents in the "no promises" episode 
of' Thinysomeihing." 

10:00 - News in English 
10:20 - First Among Equals - Ep. 
4: Their 1970 General Election 
triumph has put Simon Kerslake at 
Number Two in the Home Office. 
While Charles Seymour, now a Tory 
whip, volunteers . to help steer 
through parliament the bill taking 
Britain into Europe. The new politi¬ 
cal climate is absorbed by the four 
contenders. 


FRENCH PROGRAMME 
SATURDAY 

5:00 * Le Grand Echiquler: A va¬ 
riety programme - Today Jacques 
Chancel and Andrccdoccaux try to 
answer the important question of 
French language abroad. 

7:00 • News in French 
7:15 - Sirocco: A documentary 
magazine. We follow Maurice 
Krafft as he attempts to conquer a 
live volcano. 

SUNDAY 

5:50 - Tel Pere, Tel Fils: A comedy 
scries. Father and son hunt for a 
sunken treasures but somebody 
beats them to it and then fate inter¬ 
venes. 

6:15 - L'ecote des Fans: A pro¬ 


gramme for children by Jacques 
Marlin his guest this week; Elsa. 

7:00 - News In French 

7:15 - Aujourd'hul en France: A 

cultural magazine 

MONDAY 

6:00 - Nick, Chasseur des tetes: A 
drama scries featuring Hippolyts Gi- 
raroot. Nick tries to locate a Soviet 
scientist who fled to the West and 
save his career. 

7:00 News In French 
7:15 - The Weekly Sports Maga¬ 
zine 

TUESDAY 

5:30 - Lucifer (4): A programme for 
children - The magnificent horse is 
led to the slaughter house for injur¬ 
ing his owner but his little friends 
will not leave him. 

6:00 - Des Chlffres et Des Lettres: 
A game show. 

6:30 - L'appart: A comedy series 
7:00 - News In French 
7:15 - Aujourd'hul en Jordanle: A 
local Magazine by Saleh Hadi. 

WEDNESDAY 

6:00 • Quand la Chine S'eveillera 
(1): A documentary about social life 
in China and the different aspects of 
life there in medicine and agricul¬ 
ture. 

7:00 - News In French 
7:15 - French Varieties. 

THURSDAY 

6:00 - Tele Pere, Tel Fils: A come¬ 
dy scries featuring Jacques Balulin. 
6:30 - La Chance aux Chansons: A 
variety programme by Pascal Sev- 
ran. 

7:00 - News in French 
7:15 - Science a La Une: A docu¬ 
mentary 

FRIDAY 

5:00 - Des Chlffres et Des Lettres: 
A game show. 

5:30 - V Com me Vengenance: A 
French film. She was good to every¬ 
one so why did they him their backs 
to her. 

7:00 - News In French 

7:15 - BolMe le Train a Voile: A 

documentary. 
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Creating controversy 

From the lecn prostitute in "Taxi Driver" lo the gang-rape vic¬ 
tim in "The Accused", Jodie Foster has created a gallery of 
Imrd-edged, tough-talking females. It's an unusual turn of 
events for u young woman who speaks fluent French, can the¬ 
orize about literature and holds a bachelor’s degree from Yale 
University. 

Now 27, Jodie began performing at 3 in suntan commercials. 
She kept busy in television series and Disney movies, then 
created a sensation in "Taxi Driver". After completing college, 
she relumed to acting as an adult. "The Accused" won her the 
Oscar as Best Actress of 1988. 

Jodie received unwanted publicity following the assassination 
attempt on the life of President Reagan. The assailant, John 
Hinkley Jr., sought lo impress her by his act. The actress refus¬ 
es to discuss the case. 

Q: Did the intensity of "The Accused" drain you emotionally? 

A: I think that's actually the biggest surprise; that wc would 
shoot things that were potentially kind of evocative and quite 
difficult. And I came home fairly happy every day because it 
was good work. 

Q: When you read the- script what were your first impressions? 

A: I suppose the first thing I thought was it’s a very juicy part. 
It's an actress' dream to play this character Sara Tobias. I read 
it a long time ago, a long lime before they did it. It was "in de¬ 
velopment'' and there weren't any actors attached lo it or any 
directors or anything like that. It changed quite a bit from 
there. I knew it needed a lot of work. Not that it wasn't a won¬ 
derful script; but precisely what's good about it is lhat a h» of 
it is subtexlual. There aren't characters that'arc simply forex- 
position to tell you who everybody else is. "Oh lhat womanl 
She’s insecure and neurotic." I mean there's none of that. 
Everything is very subtle about iL And the characters were 
drawn very subtly so there was a lot of work to be done. 

Q: Is there any Jodie Foster in the part? 

A; Oh sure. I don’t think there's any such thing as creating a 
character where you're not there somewhere. I mean it is my 
gestures, and my nose (laugh) and face and eyes. I mean 
they're all of that. There's only so much of lhat lhat you can 
change. That's your physical language. 

Q: The rape scene is already controversial, And I'm sure some 
reviewers will say it's too much. How do you feel about it? 

A: I don't think it's too much. I think it's real. And I don't think 
it's titillating, I don't think it's exploitative. I think if it wasn't 
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mis rum talk about it the way it does and does not see. There s 
a lot of judgment going on with the audience as well as the 
characters in it. 

Q: What's in the future for you? 

A: Well, I have a film coming out that Dennis Hopper directed . 
and he’s acting in it as well. It should be exciting. It's a very 
good film. 

I never know when I'm going to work. It's usually two or three 
weeks beforehand that I get hired onto a picture, so Fm ; 
pleased when I'm not working. You know Fm not one of those ' 
people that's pulling his hair out when he doesn't work. I tike. 
it I tike my time off, I gather my wits. I get all that confidence . 
and health back so that I can clunk away at it when I work, es¬ 
pecially something like "The Accused." I was really exhausted ; l 
in every way at the end of that I took some time off to get it 
all back together. 
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Algerian . 641271/2 

Arab Republic of Yemen 642381 

Australian. 637246/7 

Austrian Embassy.674750 

Bahrain...66*1148 

Belgian . 675683 

Canadian... 666124 

Chilean... 661336 

Cyprus Honorary Cons. 642653 

Czechoslovakian .665105 

Danish Consulate Gen. 622324 

Finnish Consulate.623443 

French...641273/4 

German...641351 

German D.R......819351/2 

Greek.672331 

Hungarian ...674916 

Indian.637262 

Iraqi ... 639331 

Italian . 638185 

Consulate Gen. Ireland.. 630878 

Japanese...672486/7 

Yugoslavian.665107 

Kuwaiti.675135/8 

Libyan... 666)18 

Lebanese . Ml381 

Moroccan.641451 

Netherlands.637967/625165 

Indonesian ..675911 

North Korean .666349 

Norwegian Consulate .637164 

Pakistani..622787 

People's Rep. of China.666139 

Phillipines... 645161 

Polish. 637153 

Qatar.644331/2 

Romanian .663161 

Saudi Arabian... 814154 

South Korean ..660745/6 

Spanish .622140 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swedish .669177/9 

Swiss.686416/7 

Syrian. 641076 

Tunisian.674307/8 

Turkish .. 641151 

United Arab Emirates. 644369 

United Kingdom.....823100 

United States of America., 644371 

USSR. Ml 158 

Delegation of the EEC.668191 

UNDP.668171/7 

UNRWA. 669194/8 

Far East Coni. off. (Taiwan). 


UNICEF. 

Con. of Sri Lanka. 


. 629571 

. 645312 



Arab Air Cargo.674191/95 

Aeroflot.641510 

Atr France.666055/667825 

Air India .675888/9 

Air Lanka .655377/651799 

Allualia. 625203 

American Airlines.669068 

Arab Wings.H94484 

Australian Airlinc.637380/667028 

jjalkan Airlines.665909 

British Airways .641430 

Uuncsc Airlines. 637380 

Cathey Pacific.624363 

£gypl Air. 631X111 

Bmiratcs Airlincs.662M 1/678321 

[j uir Air. 653606/656616 

Hungarian Airlines. 639295 

.637827/644036 

taqi Airways. 628596/628598 

Japan Air Lines .630879 

6.-L.M 622175 

Korean AirUntw!;"676624/662236 

Kuwaiti Airlines. 630144 

wbyan Arab Airline.643831/2 

tX™"*. 601744 

Malaysian Airline.639575/653446 

nr A :. 636104 

«S m P«. 630125/638433 

.•. 625981 

gjlhppme Airlines.670155 

£0hsh Airlines. 625981 

.. 

S* Jordanian... 637380/667028 
cabana Belgian Airlines. 675888 

sSJf'... 639333 

acandinavian Airlines ....604649 


sS g a "P°f® Airlines. 676177 

|jaan Airlines. 662111 

.642943 

fet—:: SS 

Sgsfcsa 

Airlines ..60491? 

^ Uecn AK® Airport (08)53200 
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Cultural centres 

Royal Cultural Centre.. 661026/7 
American Centre Library. 641520 

Bnnsh Council. 636147/8 

French Cultural Centre.637009 

Goethe Institute. 641993 

Soviet Cultural Centre.644203 

Spanish Cultural Centre.. 624049 
Turkish Cultural Centre... 639777 

Haya Arts Centre. 665195 

Hussein Youth City.667181/5 

Y.W.M.A... 66425l 

Amman Mun. Library.637111 

Univ. of Jordan Library.... 834555 



Shakhsshir. £AKQSm 

Al-Jabal . 

Kada .. 

.665161/665153 

Al-Labadi. 

.. snxxd 

National. 63Q1Q7/R 

Nebo. BIATQO 

Peira. 

. MKsm 

Rabbit Amman.... 


Al-Rimal. 


Al-Samcr. 

.771707 

Satdilc.. 

,.625767/621471 

Star. 

. 604904 



Tnisl. 

. 673317 

Al-Waha . 

. 674105 

AIhi Degge. 

,.644642/644906 

Amin Jarrar (Avis). 670498 

Amman. 

. 666327 

Arabian. 

.641350 

Avis-Jnrrar. 

.08/51000 

Budget . 

.604230 

Dens. 

Dinuii . 

. 669970 

.66060] 

Eiitoivar. 

.601350/80 

Gene nil .Services 

.674 i 00 

Gulf.. 

. 660007 
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Algeria.213 

Argentina.54 

Buenos Aires 1 

Australia. 61 

Adelaide 8 
Brisbane 7 
Canberra 62 
Mcltioumc 3 
Perth 9 
.Sydney 2 

Austria. 43 

Vienna 222 

Bahrain.973 

Belgium.32 

Antwerp 3 
Brussels 2 

Brazil.-35 

Rio dc Janeiro 21 
Brazilla 61 

Bulgaria... 359 

Sofia 2 

Canada.■• 1 

Ottawa 613 

Chile. .56 

Santiago 2 ■ 

Cyprus. ■»' 

Nicosia 21 

Czechoslovakia..42 

Prague 2 

Denmark.■—» 

Copenhagen (Inner) 1 
Copenhagen (Outer) 2 

Ecuador..... 

W!Hr-r*. "• 2 

Cairo 2 , 

Eire...■—...■■■■■•■353 

Dublin 1 . 

Cork2l ^ 

Finland.,.., Mr «..«.» r «-35» 

Helsinki 0 . „ 

Franco.....r**'- 


.........353 


Cinemas 

ttwwd. 677420 

S Ram *»w. 625155 

xra -. 675573 

“za. 674111 

Philadelphia.. 634144 

Nijoum.675571 

Sports Clubs 

A1 Hussein Sports City.667181 

Orthodox Club.810491 

Royal Automobile Club... 815410 

Royal Shooting Club.. 736572 

Royal Chess Club. 673713 


811118 
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Amman 


Philadelphia. 

. 663100 

Marriott. 

.... 660100 

Regency . 

.660000 

Jerusalem . 

Intercontinental. 

Ambassador. 

Commodore . 

.665094 

.... 641361 
.... 665186 
.665181 

Middle East... 

Grand Palace. 

. 667150 

. 661121 

Tyche . 

.661114 


R41717 

San Rock. 

. 813801 

Alia Gateway 

Amra . 

(08) 51000 
815071 

Plaza . 

. 674111 

Aqaba 

Holiday . 

.2426 

. 434] 

Al-Ca?ar. 

. 4131 

Coral Beach .. 

Aquamarine . 

.352] 

..4333 

Aaaba . 

.7056 

L I 


Emergencies 

Amman govemorate..91228 

Amman Civil Defence...l98, 199 

Civil Defence Irbid.271292 

Civil Defence Dept.661111 

Ambulance.193,775111 

Amman fire bridgade.198 

First aid.. 630341 

Blood Bank. 775121 

Civil Defence resuce.630341 

Police rescue.621111, 637777 

Police headquarters. 639141 

Traffic police. 896390 

Electric Power Co.636381/4 

Water complaints. 897467 

Queen Alia Airport..... (08) 53200 
RJ Right Info.(08)53200 

Hospitals 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 

Khalcdi MatcmiLhy.644281/6 

Aklch Matcmuy.642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity... 642362 

Malhas, J. Amman. 636141 

Palestine, Shmcisnni.664171/4 

Shmeisani Hospital. 669131 

University Hospital. 845845 

Al-Muasher Hospital.667227/9 

The Islamic, Abdoli.. 666127/37 

Al-Ahli, Abdoli. 664164/6 

Itali an-A 1-Muhajrecn.... .777 1 0 1 /3 
A1-Bashir, Ashrafieh....775111/26 

Army, Marka.891611/15 

Queen Alia Hospital.602240/50 

Amal Hospital. 674155 

General 

Jordan Television.77311/19 

Radio Jordan.774111/19 

Ministry of Tourism.642311 

Hotel complaints. 605800 

Price complaints.661176 

Telephone Information.121 

Jordan and Middle East calls... 10 
Repair service.623101 


Editorial & advertising telephone 
number: 648298 

Distribution: Jordan Distribution 
Agency, telephone: 630191 
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Paris 1 

Germany W(FRG).49 

Bonn 288 

Greece.30 

Athens/Pirseus 1 

India.91 

Banglore 812 
New Delhi 11 
Bombay 22 

And all cities with area codes be¬ 
ginning with 1,2^,4,5^7, & 8. 

Indonesia..62 

Jakarta 21 

Italy... 39 

Rome 6 

Iraq.. 964 

Baghdad 1 

Japan.....■*...■.81 

Tokyo 3 

Kenya..■■■■.254 

Nairobi 2 .• 

Kuwait....•••■ 965 

Korea........—.82 

Seoul 2 • . „ 

Libya.... 218 

Tripoli 21 

JiObanon .,•■-■■■■.-— —• 961 

Beiruti' ' • '-r 

Malaysia*.*..60 

■ KyalaLwripur3 , j: - 

‘ Mexico. .. ■■•■■•■•■■■■.52 

-MexicoCity5 - . **- . 

Morocco..,.a..,....... 

Fez 6: '*• ; 

Rabat? • 

. NflftdKfbnds * 


Amsterdam 20 
Rotterdam 10 

North Yemen. 

A1 Bayda 6 
Hodeidah 3 
Sanaa 5 
Taiz4 

Nigeria. 

Lagos 1 

Norway.. 

Oslo 2 

Oman. 

Pakistan. 

Karachi 21 
Lahore 42 
Peshawar 521 
Rawalpindl/Islamabad 51 


Asuncion 54 

Peru. 

Lima ]4 

Philippines.. 

Manila 2 

Poland.. 

Warsaw 22 . 

Qatar..„, 

Romania. 

Bucharest 0 

SaudiArabia.. 

Al-khobv 3 
• Al-Madina 4 
1 Dammam 3 . 
Jeddah 2 
Mecca 2 
Riyadh 1 

§pjju,.,..... 

Barcelona 3 
Madrid 1 


Folklore Museum: Jewelry and 
costumes over 100 years old. Also 
mosaics from Mad aba and Jerash 
(4th to 18th centuries). The Roman 
Theatre, Amman. Openinghours: 9 
a.m. - 5 p.m. year round. Tel 
651760. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum: 
Has an excellent collection of the 
antiquities of Jordan. Jabal Al- 
Qal'a (Citadel Hill). Opening 
hours: 9 a.m - 5 p.m.). ClosedTucs- 
days. 

Jordan National Gallery: Con-, 
tains a collection of paintings, ce¬ 
ramics. and sculptures by contem¬ 
porary Islamic artists from most of 
the Muslim countries, and & collec¬ 
tion of paintings by 19th century 
Orientalist artists. Muntazah. Jabal 
Welbdch. Hours 10 a.m. -1:30p.m. 
Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 630128. 


St. Joseph Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Amman,Tel. 624590 

Church of the Annunclutlon: 
(Roman Catholic) Jabal Wclbdch, 
Tel. 637440. 

De la Salle Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Hussein. Tel. 661757. 

Terrasunta Church: (Roman 
Catholic), Jabal Welbdeh, mass in 
Italian every Saturday at 5:30 p.m. 
Tel. 622366. 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Greek Orthodox) Abdali, Tel. 
623541. 

Church of the Redeemer: Jabal 
Amman, Tel. 625383. 

Armenian Orthodox Church: 
Ashrafieh. Tel. 775261. 

SI. Ephriam Church: {Syrian 
Orthodox) Aslirafich. Tel 771751. 

Amman International Church: 
(Interdenominational) meets at 
Southern Baptist School in 
Shmeisani, Tel. 677534. 

Church of the Good Shephered: 
(Evangelical Lutheran) Um As- 
Summaq Tel. 811295. 


Marbclla 52 
Majorca 71 

Sri Lanka... 94 

Colombo 1 

Sudan... 249 

Khartoum 11 

Sweden...... 46 

Stockholm 8 

Syria..963 

Damascus 11 

Taiwan..;.886 

Taipei 2 

Thailand...,.... 66 

Bangkok 2 

Tunisia.... 216 

Tunis 1 

Turkey.90 

Ankara 41 
Istanbul 1 

UAE.971 

Abu Dhabi 2 
Ajman 6 
AJ Ain3 
Dubai 4 
Fujairah 70 

, Ghyathl 52 
Ras al Khaimah 77 
Sharjah 6 
Umm Al Quwain 6 

UK. ...44 

London 1 

Uruguay............... 598 

Montevideo 2 

usa...; .l 

New York 212/718 
Washington 202 

ussr......7 

Moscow 095 

Venezuela... 58 

Caracas 2- . ■ 

Yugoslavia,,,,;. 36 
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Crossword Puzzle 




1 Rocky place 
5 IA city 
9 Grown-up 

14 Innor part 

15 Nerd 

IS Turn aside 

17 Templeton 

18 Beaut 

18 Ho’s partner 
20 Things to 
memorize 
22 Related 
maternally 

24 Big success 

25 Oscars 
28 Chemfcaf 

compound 
28 Actor Warren 
32 A Gershwin 
35 Use brooms 

38 Vientiane's 
lend 

39 Oscar 


43 In the know 

44 Submarine 
locator 

45 Always to 

C oetB 
A gridder 
49 Singer 
Redding 
51 Oscar 
recipient 
67 Fruit drink 
69 Lodging place 
60 Seraglio 
61 Aquarium fish 
63 Small combo 
66 Ceremony 
66 Indian e.g. 

67 Tied 

66 Bridle strap 
69 Fr. river 
70 Take ten 
71 Kane’B 
“Rosebud" 



DOWN 


1 La —, Milan 

2 Baby problem 

3 Where the 
action 1e 

4 Move back 
6 Bustle 

6 Without a sou 

7 Me Verdugo 

6 Soda slpper 
9 Stick 

10 Actress Ruby 

11 University of 
Logan 

12 Dolly's last 
name 

13 Waste 
allowance 

21 Logic 
23 Check 

26 Cut like the 
lawn 

2 7 Valley 

30 Lug 

31 Fr. river 

32 Stravinsky 

33 Author Jaffe 


34 Pitot's 
Instrument 

36 WWII war 
zone 

37 Full suits of 
armor 

40 Extinct bird 

41 “Mon Oncle" 
star 

42 TV's Sponsor 

47 Gaseous 
hydrocarbon 

48 Grands" 
50 Rlngo and 

Brenda 
52 Water 
mammal 

63 Courage 
54 Archangel 

56 Fix shoslaceB 

56 Correct 

57 Speck 

58 Ten: pref. 

62 Sped 

64 Can. prov. 


Solution 


UliUU UUUtl tlUlJULJ 
LJUULI UfeJUtl LiUEJUU 
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EJUUUUU UUUU 
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UUU UUUUfc] UUU1IU 
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Sports Hall of Shame 


by Nash & Zuilo 




IN 1986, HEW 
YORK 61 ANTS 
KICKER 
, SEAM 

. landeta 

MADE THE M£ST 

peaceful 
- PUNT IN NFL 

PLAYOFF uistofw- 
MINU3 7 YARDS.' 

.. AfoAlNSTTHE 
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r i«d D iA tcemc at Smolensk. 

White (to plavi 
"** lhe Initiative with pres¬ 
sure against a weak pawn 
out material is level and there 

looka £ tong way to go. How¬ 
ever. White next set a naaty 
trap which won quickly when 
Black failed to spot It In time. 
The double puzzle is to find 
(a) the trap and fbi Black's 
best defence. 
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ARIES (21 March -19 April): You are a doer and good at getting other 
people to work hard for your causes. Go ahead mid accept n loan from a 
well-off family member. Athletic activities are favoured this week. There 
is a thin line between friendship and love now. Good financial news re¬ 
lieves anxiety. Working conditions should improve. Clump.’ your spend¬ 
ing habits. Give romance u second chance. 

TAURUS (20 April - 20 May); Work at a swift pace this week. New lead¬ 
ership opportunities come into view. You gel a chance m take over for 
someone who is unable to handle a special assignment. Romance is pleas¬ 
ing. A good weak for bargain-hunting. Avoid being rushed into romance 
if you do not feel ready. A new acquaintance could be the key to making a 
career change. Conferences and interviews should go well. 

GEMINI (21 May - 20 June): Certain financial goals may he unrealistic. 
Talk things over with loved ones. Something dial looks like a bargain 
could be a gyp. You shine at a company meeting. Be prepared tu move 
upl A family business that is in trouble can be sulvagcd. Be prepared to 
accept new responsibilities. Once things settle down, your relationship 
with a sibling will improve. Romance brings happiness. 

CANCER (21 June - 22 July): Versatility is the key to greater success at 
work. If you want to be a winner, keep your nose to ihc grindstone. A 
contest of wills could pul your job in jeopardy: back off Give a family 
member the benefit of the doubt. Spend money on household comforts. 
Your loved ones ore delighted by your romantic choice. A child needs 
greater freedom and privacy. 

LEO (23 July - 22 Aug.): A challenge brings out your creativity. Talk 
openly about a personnel problem that is affecting your work. A career 
move proves lucky. Follow your intuition where travel :uid romance arc 
concerned. Financial backing is within your grasp. Obey your conscience; 
greed will bring regrets. Loved one could give you a tusie of your own 
medicine. Own up to your mistnkes. Give a child u goal. 

VIRGO (23 Aug - 22 Sept.): Although get-rich-quick schemes will not 
work, a hobby may have commercial potential. Check it mil. Do not push 
for a commitment if your mate is hesitant. Present a child with attractive 
alternatives. A new personal alliance will bring your luck. Protect your 
home and valuables when you travel. Think about joining a ueiglilxiur- 
hood watch group. Romance pursues those who appear ul«x>f. Avoid uct- 
ing too eager. 

LIBRA (23 Sept. - 22 Ocl.): Show your independence this week and good 
things will happen. A coveted invitation is in lhe mail, You enjoy new 
peace of mind after reaching an understanding wit It a neighlxiur. Ro- 
I mance blossoms, loo. A timely phone call opens iiii]kulunl career doors. 
Those in medicine enjoy special success. If a job offer is made this week, 
lake it. Observe all safely precautions when working with your hands. 

SCORPIO (23 Ocl. - 21 Nov.): Show a little more vigor hul avoid tiding 
pushy. Difficulties at home could gel you down. Take immediate steps to 
correct a troubling situation. Admit pnst mistakes ami vow to do lietlcr. 
New acquaintances cun help your business and finances. A recent retiree 
is learning to adjust to a new phase in life. A phone call will help you pro¬ 
tect yourself in a lcgul mailer. 

SAGITTAUIUSS (22 Nov. - 21 Dec.): A hnppy start can lead lo great 
things if you show delicacy. There ntay he ujwetting forces 40 reckon 
with. Before closing any kind of finaucinl deal, consult the family. A full 
financial disclosure will pull the family together. Bo guarded when dis¬ 
cussing the situation with outsiders. Get promises in writing. Sec more of 
your friends this weak. 

CAPRICORN (22 Dec. -19 Jan.): If family relationships have been seri¬ 
ously shaken, do everything you can to shore diem up. A practical budget 
is a necessity. Remain wary of gct-rich-quick schemes. A new pet brings 

f reat joy. Use tact witlt family, especially when certain you arc righL 
here is no reason to make unnecessary purchases; discuss large items 
with your male. A home computer could chungo your lifestyle. 

AQUARIUS (20 Jan -18 Feb.): Household problems could delay your ar¬ 
rival at work or school. A new admirer boosts your ogo. You cannot af¬ 
ford to make any assumptions regarding financial responsibility. A friend 
has great influence. You arc too possossive for your own good. Do not let 
jealousy stand between you and true love. A child needs immediate atten¬ 
tion. You make a mistake if you ignore the situation. 

PISCES (19 Feb. - 20 March): An amazing event gives you now apprecia¬ 
tion for your loved ones. Go slow in introducing changes at work dr 
home. Patience will pay big dividends. Do not rush your romantic partner. 
Swallow your pride and admit a mistake. People will respect your cou¬ 
rage. Someone takes a casual romantic remark seriously. Watch your step. 


Chess solution I Extra money “ When you need it the most. 
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This weak s child has a keen, penetrating mind and usually concentrates 
on one subject to the exclusion of others. These Sagitiarians could become 
renowned historians. A love for wide open space makes these children 
restless if kept indoors too long. They tivivc on change and dream of 
roaming the world, experiencing things firsthand. Although these Sagit|arf 
tans have many acquaintances, they arc highly selective when making 
dowh WC likdy 10 haVC severfll romanl > c flings before settling 
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